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LOUTHERBOURG AND THE PANORA) 


J.P.d L therbourg the “ Pan 
is called, uinly the first 
s on a large 
ts were intr duce 
eng ued by Carri k, 
pounds per ann um, 
intend the scenery of Drury 
that he was the great improver 
Before his time all scenery was pai 
dead flat; but by introducing cottages, mounds, 
&c., before the flat, he gave the » whole a greater 
resemblance to nature. When Sheridan becams 
mana: ’ the theatre, he attempted to reduce 
Lo the ri salary by one half, which, being 
resisted occasion of the painter’s invent- 
ing a new species of entertainment for the town 
called the “ Eid paaaiic on”’—a name Anthony 
Pasquin says it justly deserved — : 
assistance of reflecting transparent gauzes 
it rendered the images of nature in 
induce Mr. Gainsberough to 
his visits to that extraordinary and meri 
und he has been heard to declare, that 
away without receiving instruction a 
isement, from the wonderful ability which 
rbourg displayed. The management of the 
lights and machinery were intrusted to ingenious 
artists who assisted him. This brilliant exhibition was 
sold by the inventor ; but those who did not see it, when 


“as, wit! 
highly illamir 
such an emin¢ 
be constant i: 
torious specta 
he never w 
well as an 
Mr. Louth 


ated, 


t order, as to 


some 


t1 


under his immediate conduct, could have but an imperfect 
idea of its amazing excellence.” — Somerset House Gazette, 


179 


lL. lide 
The “ Eidophus ikon’? was first exhibited in 
Lisle Strec t, Leicester Square ; and the following 
e of tt 1e earliest advert isements as it appeared 


ing Leicester 
evening till fur- 


sikon,’ 


anda every 


1 * Eidophi or various 
mg 


utherbourg in 


tural pher I : ted by mot 


he 


) learn that tl 
ud instrumental 


other ads 
exhibition was assisted 1 yy vocal ¢ 
music, and that the performers were Michael 
Arne and his wife, Mrs. Baddeley, Mr. Burney, 
The entertainments commenced . half- -past 
in the evening, and the charge for admis- 

sion was five shillings. 
A very gr oy descripti mn of this exhibition is 
given by W. H. Pyne rs do once pr pular work, 
ad W. alnut s, a y passages from which 
as e cunltteiag fully its pecu- 


we 


WC, 


seven 


ores 


1 ynished the 
crowds, Sir 
‘ is frequently attended, and strongly re- 
1 it. The sts { » more than six feet 
wide, about eight feet deep; yet, such was the 
painter’s knowledge of effect and scientific arrangement, 
that the appeared to recede for many miles; and 
his hor as palpably distant from the eye as 
the ex rmination of tl i would appear in 
Freenwich Park, 
e, and below 
rd and painted 
roups of trees, 
id “De tford, with the 
Poplar. The inter 
1 the river crowded with 
cut it in pasteboard, and 
perspective of their distance. A 
i by miniature models 
shown at rning, twilight, and 
reasing to broad 
a natural mo- 
arent colours ; 
nt, but, by a 


and ast 
it in 


space 
izon seemed 


treme t 


lsea to 


zr an being 

rin size by the 

foreground was representec 

rhe whole 

act of § I 

he clou 

and they were } mi-trans} 

they nl ht in fr 

intensity of th 1d ips employed, were 

sus —a being illu ehind. The linen 

hed on frames of 

which rose dia- 

Loutherbourg ex- 

omena of clouds. The 

i hidden from the audi- 

t-lights of a theatre. 

the stage of the 

glass—yellow, red, 

representing different 

hue of cheerfulness, sub- 
nes. 


had 
1inted 


not ¢ y re 
tl 


De 


ips were above the scene, an 

e—a far better plan than the f 
Before the line of brilliant lamps on 
‘ Eidophusikon’ were slips of stained 
rreen, purple, and blue; thereby 
times of the day, and giving a 
limity, or gloom, to the various sc« 

* A Storm at Sea, with the loss of thi Halsewell In- 
diaman, was awful and astonishing; for the conflict of 
the raging elements w - represented with all the charac- 
teristic horrors of wind, hail, thunder, li; ghtning, and the 
roaring of the waves; with such a marvellous imitation 
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of nature that mariners have declared, whilst viewing 
the scene, that it seemed a reality. > 

“ Gainsborough was so delighted with the exhibition, 
that he could talk of nothing else, and passed many even- 
ings in witnessing it. De Loutherbourg tried many plans 
of imitating the firing of a signal of distress at sea with- 
out success. At length he had a large piece of parch- 
ment fastened to a circular frame, forming a vast tam- 
bourine : to this was attached a compact sponge that went 
upon a whalebone spring, and could be regulated to 
produce an apparently near or distant sound, with ex- 
traordinary effect. Thunder and lightning were also 
marvellously imitated—the former by shaking a sus- 
pended sheet of thin copper. 

“The waves of the sea were carved in soft wood from 
models made in clay: they were coloured with great 
skill, and, being higly varnished, reflected the lightning. 
Each turned on its own axis towards the other in a 
contrary direction, throwing up the foam, now at one 
spat, now at another; and, diminishing in altitude as 
they receded in distance, were subdued by corresponding 
tints. One machine, of simple construction, turned the 
whole; and the motion was regulated according to the 
progress of the storm. The vessels went over the waves 
with a natural undulation, their sizes and motion being 
proportioned to their apparent distances and bulk; they 
were all correctly rigged, and carried only such sail as 
their situation would demand. The rush of the waves, 
loud gusts of wind, rain and hail, were imitated to per- 
fection by mechanical means. One of the most interest- 
ing scenes was an Italian Seaport, with a calm sea. 
Here also shipping were seen in motion, and the rising of 
the moon contrasted admirably with the red light of a 
lofty lighthouse. The clouds were admirably painted, 
and, as they rolled on, the moon tinged their edges. The 


most impressive scene was Satan and the Fallen Angels | 


in the Fiery Lake, and the rising of the Palace of Pande- 
monium, Between mountains ignited from base to sum- 
mit with many-coloured flame, rose a mass which 
gradually assumed the form of a vast temple, seemingly 
composed of unconsuming and unquenchable fire: by 
coloured glasses, the light changed from sulphureous blue 
to a lurid red, or a livid light, and ultimately to a com- 
bination such as a furnace exhibits in fusing metals, To 
peals of thunder, and all the other noises of his hollow 
machinery, Loutherbourg here added sounds produced 
by an expert assistant, who swept his thumb over the 
surface of the tambourine, producing groans which might 
easily be imagined to issue from infernal spirits.” 


This exhibition was only a concentration and 
amplification of the various effects the artist had 
before produced in the theatre. Angelo, the 
fencing-master, has left the following account of 
some of these in his amusing Reminiscences (ii. 
326): — 

* Loutherbourg’s first début, I think, was in a dramatic 
piece which Garrick wrote for the occasion, The Christ- 
mas Tale, where he astonished the audience, not merely 
by the beautiful colouring and designs, far superior to 
what they had been accustomed to, but by a sudden 
transition in a forest scene, where the foliage varies from 
green to blood colour. This contrivance was entirely 
new; and the effect was produced by placing different 
coloured silks in the flies or side scenes, which turned on 
a pivot, and with lights behind, which so illumined the 
— as to give the effect of enchantment. This idea 
pro 





of Derbyshire. Here he had full scope for his pencil ; 
and I may venture to say, never were such romantic and 
picturesque paintings exhibited in that theatre before.” 
Our modern scene-painters may hide their 
diminished heads, for much that they have put 
| forth as new had evidently been done ae before 
| by the great scenic artist J. P. de Loutherbourg, 
| After the “ Eidophusikon” had been exhibited 
| a few years, the scenes and machines were pur- 
| chased by Mr. Chapman (the husband of a well- 
| known actress), who removed the exhibition to a 
| small theatre in Panton Street, Haymarket. He 
| added to the scenery, and introduced three or 
| four other objects calculated to amuse the public. 
A learned dog, musical glasses, and a Monologue 
written and performed by the late John Britton 
(author of the Cathedral Antiquities), were among 
“the heterogeneous parts of this divertisement.” 
In the Autobiography of the latter gentleman, he 
| says (i. 99): — 
| “On the first night of my appearance, my courage and 


| vanity were not a little damped and daunted by a vehe- 
ment volley of hisses and groans from one of the boxes, 
which I found proceeded from a noted roué lord, who 
was in the habit of frequenting the minor theatres for 

the express purpose of annoying performers, and disturb- 
| ing audiences, by vulgar and disgusting conduct. Mr. 
| Chapman's theatre, with its contents, was consumed by 
fire in March, 1800.” 

From what we can learn by the description of 
the “ Eidophusicon” handed down to us, it is 
evident that it was a moving picture, assisted by 
portions of set scenery—the whole augmented by 
coloured lights and other effects to imitate nature. 
It was certainly not a Panorama—a circular paint- 
ing exhibited on the walls of a building of the 
same form, so that a spectator appears to be 
looking round him at a real view; nor was it a 
Diorama—a picture painted on a flat surface, and 
exhibited under two aspects by changing the rays 
of light. It more closely resembled the Cyclo- 
rama of the “ Earthquake at Lisbon,” exhibited 
for many years at the Colosseum in the Regent’s 
Park; in which moving scenery, set pieces, and 
imitations of atmospheric and other phenomena, 
were the prominent features. 

Mr. Timbs, in his Curtosities of London (edition 
1868, p. 283), describing the theatre added to this 
establishment in 1848, says: — 





| 
| 
| 








“Upon the stage passed the Cyclorama of Lisbon, 
depicting in ten scenes the terrific spectacle of the great 
earthquake of 1755—the uplifting sea and o’ertopping 
city, and all the frightful devastation of flood and fire; 
accompanied by characteristic performances upon Bev- 
ington’s Apollonicon. The scenes are painted by Danson, 
in the manner of Loutherbourg’s ‘ Eidophusicon,’ which 
not only anticipated, but in fact surpassed, our present 
Dioramas, The entire exhibition has long been closed.” 


Robert Barker was, in all probability, the first 


bly was taken from the magical delusions as repre- | : “ a 7 ; 
sented in the story and print of the Enchanted Forest, | to invent “a bird's-eye view painted round the 
where Rinaldo meets with his frightful adventures. His | 
second display was the pantomime called The Wonders | 





wall of a circular building”; at least, nothing is 
known to the contrary. The date of his first 
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exhibition is not clear. Timbs says the building 
at the north-east corner of Leicester Square “ was 
erected in 1783 by a number of patrons of the 
art, who were afterwards repaid their capital.” 
Stanley in his edition of Bryan’s Dict. of Painters, 
§c., on the contrary, says (after calling Barker 
the “inventor of Panoramic” views) : — 

“The first picture of this kind was a view of Edin- 
burgh, exhibited by him in that city in 1788, and in 
London in 1789, where it did not attract much attention.” 

The building in Leicester Square was designed by 
Robert Mitchell of Newman Street, who published 


delineations and an account of the building in | 


1800. An examination of this work would throw 
some light on the matter, but I have not been 
fortunate enough to see a copy. 

EpwakRp F. RimmBatt. 





PROGRAMME. 

This French word, although comparatively re- 
cent among us, seems already to have usurped the 
lace of our own English program, which is a 
Potter guide to our usual pronunciation, and also 
more according to our spelling of other words from 
the same root—anagram, epigram, monogram, tele- 
gram. The lexicographical history of the word is 
noteworthy. Johnson (2 vols., 1755) knows it 


program from programme, although both mean- 
ings are expressed by the German programm; 
but Fliigel (edition by Feiling Heimann and 
Oxenford, 1849) gives programme only as the 
English of programm. Comelati and Davenport 
(Italian- Engl. Dict., 2 vols., 1854) also distinguish 
between programma and programme. Wright, 
however (Univer. Pron. Dict., 6 vols., 1854), 
brackets together the three forms—program, pro- 
gramma, programme—as having each and all the 
same various meanings, following Ogilvie (Zmper. 
Dict., 1850). Programma and programme are 
regarded as one word in the Span.-Engl. Dict. of 
Velasquez de la Cadena, 1863. Program only, as 
an English word, is in the valuable Etymological 
Engl. Dict. of N. Bailey, edition by E. Harwood, 
D.D., 1782; while neither form is to be found in 
Lemon’s Engl. Etymology, 1783; nor in Richard- 


| son’s Dict. in 2 vols., 1844; nor in the Encyclop. 


not: his editor, Todd (3 vols., 1827), gives pro- | 


gramma only, as then in use, and marks it [ Latin ; 
programme, Fr. |, and so Rees (Cyclopedia, 1819) ; 
Crabbe (Technological Dict., 1823), and others 
have programma only. Smart, in his 2nd edition 
of Walker’s Pron. Dict., 1846, says, under “ Pro- 
gramma,” “the bill of the outline of an enter- 
tainment, often written as an English word, pré- 
gram, sometimes in the French form programme.” 
So program and programma are given in Web- 
ster’s Dict., edition by E. H. Barker, 1832; but 
in a later edition of Webster, programme also is 
given. The latter, however, when first naturalised 
among us, was distinguished from programma and 
program. Andrews (Lat.-Eng. Dict.) renders 
programma, a proclamation ; but Ubellus, a pro- 
gramme. Similarly Smith and Hall, in their 
valuable Eng.-Lat. Dict.; but not Riddle, who 
makes programma the Latin for programme. 
Among foreign writers, we find programma only 
in the earlier, as in the Dict. of the Spanish Aca- 
demy, 1737; and in the Span.-Engl. Dict. of 
Connelly and Higgins, Madrid, 1798, is: — 

“ Progrdma, el papel de convite a una arenga 6 dis- 
curso; program, a bill of invitation to an oration, 
harangue, or to some dramatic performance.” 

Programma only in Vieyra’s Portuguese Dict. 
by Da Cunha (1840), and in Chambaud’s French 
Dict., 1805; while program is also given, but not 


rogramme, as an English word, in Flemming and | 
ibbins’ French Dict., 1846. Hilpert also (Germ.- | from his youth, at Nantes, with M. Ouvrard (who 


Metrop.; nor in the English Cyclop.; nor in the 
Grammar School Dict. In Barclay’s Univ. Dict., 
revised by Woodward, I find programme only 
with the different meanings of the three forms; 
and the same in the latest dictionary I have seen— 
the Library Dict. of the English Language, pub- 
lished by Collins & Co., 1871; and if we do not 
jealously guard our own, program will soon be 
obsolete. Francis J. LeacnMan, M.A. 
20, Compton Terrace, Highbury. 


NAPOLEON, FOUCHE, OUVRARD, AND 
MR. LABOUCHERE. 

The important negotiations opened in 1809-10 
between England and France towards a conclu- 
sion of peace are very erroneously stated in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon. It was not 
Fouché, the wily Minister of Police, who first 
conceived the idea of sending an agent to feel the 
pulse of the British Government, but Napoleon 
himself; nor was that agent Ouvrard, but Mr. P. 
C. Labouchere (the purest type of honour and 
delicacy of feeling), a Dutch gentleman of Hugue- 
not origin; head partner of the high-standing 
house of Hope & Co., Amsterdam; son-in-law of 
the first Sir Francis Baring, Bart. (that other 
model of mercantile shrewdness and honesty). 
Louis Bonaparte, then King of Holland, having, 
in various circumstances, had occasion to fully ap- 
preciate Mr. Labouchere’s inestimable qualities, 
strongly recommended him to the Emperor as the 
fittest person to send over on so delicate an errand, 
the rather that he could do so from Helvoetsluys 
to Harwich, on the plea of commercial or family 
affairs, without attracting the attention of the 
argus-eyed police of both countries. Mr. L. was 
accordingly dispatched with full instructions from 
the Emperor. He had been intimately connected 


Engl. Dict., 1845) distinguishes programma and later became so notorious by his wide and wild 
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schemes connected with 
Ouvrard somehow got wind of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s going to En; gland to negotiate for an 
interchange of prisoners, after the disastrous Wal- 

cheren affair. He at onc: communicated the fact 
to Fouché (likewise of Nantes), was not a 
man to let slip so good an opportunity of meddling 
with the affairs of state, with a view to increase 
his own influence, and forthwith sent an intriguing 
agent of his, Fagan, to make proposals of peace to 
the British Government. The Marquis of Wel- 
lesley was naturally surprised to see two French 
agents, seemingly on the same errand, yet having 
no connexion with each other. He was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Labouchere, and well satisfied 
that he was not playing false, but not being able to 
unriddle the mystery as regarded the other agent, 
and Seton rmined not to be duped, he abruptly 
broke off the negotiations with Mr. L., which were 
in so fair a way of adjustment, and gave the two 
order to leave England in twenty-four 


financial 
Spain ). 


who 





agents 
hours ! 
On Mr. Labouchere’s ret 
peror said to the Due de ( 
**Faites & M. Labouchére l’accueil le ph 
tingué ; il s'est conduit dans toute cette affaire en 
homme d’esprit et de tacte. Vous pouvez lui dire 


turn to Paris, the Em- 
Cadore (Champagny)-— 


18 dis- 





que le duc d’Otrante (Fouché) est destitué pour 
sy étre mélé et l’avoir fait Nene Without 
this nefarious interference of Fouché’s, the world 
would, | probability, have been at peace four 
years sooner, and what dire calamities would have 


been thus avoided ! 


These details, which coincide with Thiers, Ro- 
vigo, &c., I gathered from the mouths of the 
Comte de St. Leu (Lo Bonaparte) at ¢ rence 
in 1838, fr his brother Joseph (Comte de Sur- 
villier) in London a few months later, alt from 


Mr. Labouchere himself. 

In these negotiations, Napoleon, I suppose, was 
duly considered by the English Government as 
Emperor of the French. Pe Ma Te 


Tae Deatn WARRANT or Cuartes I.: a Sup- 
PLEMENTARY Note.—lI find that in my desire to 
be brief I have omitted to notice one important 
point in my argument, that it was intended the 
execution of the King should have taken place 


sooner than it did, and that the Warrant was 
signed on the day of sentence. 
On reference to the Ww arrant (anid, p. 21) it 


will be seen that it states that sentence was passed 
on the preceding Saturday, the words written on 
the erasure being “ uppon Saturday last was,” the 
word “was” being carried up in consequence of 
there not being room for it in the space originally 
occupied by the words erased. ‘The words so 


erased being, as I believe, in addition to “ uppon” 
(which was re-written, the trace of the original | 


the King of 





“x” being still visible) “this day was.” This 
consists of ten letters and two spaces, which are 
now occupied by “ Saturday last” which consists 
of twelve letters and one space, and hence the 


necessity of carrying up the word “was” in the 
manner in which it now appears in the Warrant, 


Witiram J. Troms, 


Marks or Caprencr.—There 
discussion on this subject in “ N, 
the following may be appended : 
states that the junior branch of Nisbet 
on coming to the repi 


was recently a 

& Q.,” to which 

Nisbet of Dean 
“laid aside 

sentation of 
Sp. 





the chéveron ” 
the family. 


VILLAGE oF DEAN, AND VILLAGE OF THE WATER 
or Lettu: Eprinsureu.—The other day I copied 
from some old houses in the village below the 
Dean Bridge some curious sculpture d stones, the 
devices on which, resembling the ordinary bats 
with which ball is played, I take to represent the 
peel or implement used by bakers for firing loaves 
and removing them from the oven. The legends 
are much like those found in old houses in other 
parts of Scotland, and are especially like one over 
the doorway at P ‘effermilln, near Duddingston :— 

1. Within a border two peels crossed, each 
date 1643; legend— 


FOR ALL HIS GIFTIS.” 


the le- 


t 
1 
ne 





charged with three roses ;* 

“RLEISIT BE GOD 

Within 
m7 _ 


“GODS PRO eEDENcrt 


a wreath (?) surrounded by 


Is OUR INITERITENS,” 

and surmounted by a garb between two cherubs’ 
ads. Between two peels crossed per 
lexter charged with two (r ?), and 
with a cross (or a fer de Moline),a 


sadjusted. Underneath this device is 
nscription— 


winged h 
saltire, the 


the sinister 





pair — 
the 
B(AXT)ERS OF 
THIS novus 16/5.” + 


“GOD BLESS THE 
BRUCH WO BUILT 


> 


3. On a human heart the initials p.w.s. as a 
monogram, and below— 
“VIDES . SED . NE. NVIDEAS. If 

[have looked through Maitl: 
but cannot find any descriptio. 
old houses. 

It occurs to me that, 
now call the houses below the 
Water of Leith Village,” the real villa 
of that name was formerly situated close to Hill- 
housefield, and that the site of it w occupied 
by a manufactory. I am, howev: yubtful on 
this point. 


l, \mbers, &c., 
f these curious 





although some people 
Dean Bridge “ the 
or hamlet 





* These seeming roses on the assumed bakers’ peels, 
may perhaps be meant to represent merely fancy bread— 
just as a full cake of “ petticoat tails ” represents a flower 
with its dise and petals, 

+ Either 3 or 5; the previous figure merely a line. 
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an 

The baker’s peel is not, I believe, borne as a 
charge in the arms of the Baxters’ (bakers ) guild. 
oP. 

EARLY MENTION oF THE Morevr.—I have 
‘ust met with an early mention of this ghastly 
place in a curious catch-penny book, not apparently 
entirely una ety Memouws of 
Gamesters, &c., 1714 (Queen Anne The chapte 
te refers to an early lover of the 
Duchess of M: azarine, M. Evremont’s patroness at 
the congenia il court of Charles II. :— 

“Three days after their arrival,” says Lucas, * her 
lover bein gone from their lodgings, which were in tl 
suburbs of yed up for him till one 

e clock at nicht, with incredible fears; and so many 
de thoughts came into her head, th h 
gemed the longest she had ever known. 






uthentic — i. é. 


from which * qui 


} 


yf St. Germaine, she st 














om she had taken into her service did all she could to 
wh 

divert her melancholy, | no manner of purpose. As 
soon as it was light, she her out to enquire for her 
master at the likeliest places she could go to; the first 


little chatelet, where ore 
the meurtriere or litt tle 


¢ th 


I 
yisit she made was to the 
crowd got tog r before 
V 


} 





ber into which they thr the dead bodies of the u 
tunate wretches they find murde: in a 
quickly perceived her master in his 

W ALTE! Y. 





Orp Betts.—Inscriptions on old bells, as i 
well known, are commonly indicative of a reli- 
gious or superstitious sentiment. I met with one 
on a bell in the tower of the church of Bex, in the 
Vaud, which clearly chronicles a his- 
torical fact. It runs thus: “ + +. mentem . sanc- 
tam . spontaneam . honorem . Deo » patriae 
hiberationem . Amen + .” “| 176, a fter r the deci- 
sive battle of Mor the Bernese seized and defi- 
nitely incorporated the four mandemants of Aigle 
Bex, Ollon, and Les Ormonts. It is to this 
conquest that the word apr liberationem ” 
allude. The legend is Gothic of 1450-1500. 

OUDTIs. 


Canton d 





Risely, Beds. 

NIGHTINGALE AND Tuorn.—In “ N. & Q.” (1" 
8. iv. 175) a correspondent asks : — 

“ Where is the earliest notice of the fable of the nicht 
ingale and the thorn: that she sings because she has a 
thorn in her breast ?”’ 

This called forth a number of quotations from 
the Eliz al han and ibse quent poet 8, but the 
origin of this curious notion remains to be settled. 
One remarkable reply appeared in 1* S. v. 475, 
in which the writer makes it a matter of fact, n 
of fable, “that the nightingale, when she builds 
her nest, inserts a thorn about an inch long in the 
centre of it, probably to lean her breast against.” 
This statement received no notice at the time, and 
remains to be dealt with. 

Shakspeare and other poets suggest that the 
nightingale uses the thorn to kee p herself awake ; 
a learned and « saint old writer, Thomas Adams 
of Wellington, aive s another explanation : 








“They say the nightingale sleeps with her breast 
against a thorn to avoid the serpent."—The End of 
Thorns. 

This sermon and the above ‘pa will be 
found in his Works, Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 485, 
Ward of Ipswich, whose works are appe1 
this edition of Adams, in his Peace Offering, 
says: — 

“ David, the nightingale of Israel, sets n 
to his breast, as if he found some oblivior 


willingness.” —Vol. iii. pp. 155, 148. 





Sir Thos. Browne, at the end of his third book 
of } ‘ulgar + Errors, queries — 


“ Whether the nightingale’s sitting with her breast 








against a thorn be any nm » than that she aceth som 
prickles on the outside r nest, or! te thorny 
prickly places, where serpents may least approach her ? 

q. Q. 


NAPOLEON aT S1 . Herena.—A os of Lord 
Lyttelton’s curious reminiscences poleon on 
board the Northumberland, I am reminded of an 
old soldier called Tom Wh: aton, who died at 
Ottery St. Mary, in October, 1871. He had formed 
one of the guard over the emperor at Helena, 
and (when he could be caught sober) was willing 
enough to speak of him. 4 arn sorry I did not 
extract more from him, as I had many opportuni- 
ties of doing so, and indeed was aa yut to pay him 
a visit, note-book in hand, to obtain all his remi- 
niscences, when I heard that death had been 
beforehand with me. The last time I saw him 
(a year before he died) I asked if he remembered 
eeing Napoleon? whereupon he replied, “ Have 
I seen Napoleon? I have seen him inside and 
outside. When he was dead Dr. O'Meara called 
me, and said, ‘ Did you ever see a man’s heart?’ 
‘No, sir,’ eays I. ‘Well, come and see one.’ 
So I sees the heart of Napoleon in sperrits. He 
used to ride and drive by us very often , wane I 
rd. Many’s the time I hat » presented 

arms to him. General Bertrand was usu: ally with 
him. Ile spoke to us or took any other 
his hat. I fired over 





was on g 





notice of us oa touching 





him at the grave. He was buried und » willow 

tree with a salute of eleven guns.” PELAGIUS. 
Mitton’s “ L’Attecro.”—There ie a passage in 

Milton’s Z’ Allegro which has always seemed to 


me incapable of being “ construed ” as it stands. 
It is thus printed in Newton’s edition :— 
“ Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How faery Mab the junkets eat, 

She was pincht and pull’d she sa 

And he by frier’s lanthorn k 

Tells how the drudging go blin sw 

To earn his cream-bow! duly set,” &c. 

I suppose this must mean that “ he, w ho 7 the 
way has been also led by a Will 0’ the Wisp, tells 
how, &c.” But I cannot think that Milt on in- 
tended such a clumsy construction. Is not the 
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word fells in the sixth line a misprint for tales— 
one of those errors in which the ear of the com- 
positor or copyist misleads his hand? In that 
case the fourth and fifth lines would come in 
parenthetically, and the word ¢ales brings us back 
to the original construction depending on the word 
stories in the second line. The passage would 
then run thus (said in the fourth line should be 
sed, a provincial form of saith, as in the old edi- 
tions )}— 
“ With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat— 
She was pincht and pull’d she sed, 
And he by frier’s lanthorn led— 
Tales how the drudging goblin swet,” &c. 
Garrick Club. C. G. PRowert. 
Eprrarni1ana.—lIn “ Sir Dominick’s Bargain, a 
Legend of Dunuan,” in AW the Year Round of 
July, one of the characters is made to say— 
“If death was a thing that money could buy, 
The rich they would live, and the poor they would 
die.” 
























































I remember many years ago, passing through 
some town, in Kent I think, observing the fol- 
lowing epitaph in a churchyard. The church 
itself was a ruin, but not of any remarkable 
antiquity :— 

“ Life is a city full of crooked streets, 

And death’s the market-place where people meets ; 

If life were merchandise that folks could buy, 

The rich would live, and none but the poor would die.” 

Its quaintness, characteristic of a bygone cen- 
tury, struck me at the time. I have never seen 
it in print, and thought perhaps it might interest 
some readers. Ro. Hirt Sanpys. 

Hamitton’s “Sitvern.”—I have recently been 
fortunate enough to obtain copies of the essays on 
the Clouds and the Birds, for the latter of which 
I inquired in “N. & Q.” A friend tells me that, 
though the German original of the essay on the 
Birds is in the British Museum, the translation is 
not. MAKROCHEIR. 


Queries. 
ADMIRAL KEMPENFELDT. 


I have just laid my hands upon a leaflet con- 
taining the order of divine service, with appro- 
priate hymns, arranged and selected by the Rev. 
Charles Bayley, the first incumbent of St. George’s 
Church, Manchester, for the use of the congrega- 
tion on the occasion of a general fast. The date 
of the fast is not given, but the leaflet bears the | 
date of 1789, a few years after the foundering of 
the “ Royal George ” at Spithead. Amongst the | 
hymns to be sung is the following, with the prefix | 
which I have bracketed, to be sung to the tune of 
“God save the King.” I do not remember to 
have seen the hymn before, and probably most of | 
your readers are in the same position as myself. | 





It may, therefore, be deemed worthy of a more 
extended circulation through the medium of the 
columns of “N. & Q.” I beg to ask if the sup- 
position of the authorship of the hymn has eyer 
been authenticated, and also what other lite 
fragments of the ill-fated admiral are known to be 
extant ? C. Barxrr, 
11, Derby Street, Hulme, Manchester. 
ON THE LAST DAY. 
[Said to have been written during a storm at sea, by 
Ricuarp Kemrenret[p]t, Esq., Rear-Admiral of 
| the Blue. ] 
| 
} 
} 





“ Hark! ’tis the trump of God 
Sounds thro’ the realms abroad, 
* Time is no more ;’ 
Horrors invest the skies, 
Graves burst and myriads rise ; 
Nature, in agonies, 
Yields up her store. 
“ Chang'd in a moment's space, 
Lo, the affrighted race 
Shriek and despair ; 
Now they attempt to fly, 
Curse immortality, 
And eve their misery 
Dreadfully near. 
“ Quick reels the bursting earth, 
Rock'd by a storm of wrath, 
Hurl'd from her sphere ; 
Heart-rending thunders roll, 
])2mons tormented howl, 
Great God! support my soul, 
Yielding to fear. 
“O my Redeemer, come, 
And thro’ the frightful gloom 
Brighten thy way ; 
How would our souls arise, 
Soar thro’ the flaming skies, 
Join the solemnities 
Of the great day. 
* See, see, the incarnate God 
Swiftly emits abroad 
Glories benign ; 
Lo! lo! he comes, he’s here! 
Angels and saints appear, 
Fled is my ev'ry fear, 
Jesus is mine! 
“High on a flaming throne 
Rides the eternal Son, 
Sovereign august ! 
Worlds from his presence fly, 
Shrink at his Majesty, 
Stars dasht along the sky 
Awfully burst. 
“ Thousands of thousands wait 
Round the judicial seat, 
Gloritied there ; 
Prostrate the Elders fall, 
Wing’'d is my raptur’d soul, 
Nigh to the Judge of All, 
Lo! I draw near. 
“O my approving God, 
Wash’'d in thy precious blood, 
Bold I advance ; 
Fearless we wing along, 
Join the triumphant throng, 
Shout in ecstatic song 
Through the expanse.” 
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Drypen’s Broken Heap.—Is there any cir- 
cumstantial account preserved of this event, and 
where? I find a passing allusion to it in “ Vtile | 
Dulce,” in the volume of MS. poems referred to in 
oN, & Q.” (4 S. ix. 531; x. 14), thus: — 

“ Some lines for being praised, when they were read, 

Was once a cause of Dryden’s broken head.” 

And that the word “broken” is not used as a 
synonym, but literally, is evident from lines pre- 
ceding this quotation. O. B. B. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ToILET ARTICLES. — 
“History repeats itself,” 
lines in defence of the ladies of our own day : — 


“ Methinks I see you, newly rissen, 


With studdied meen and much grimace, 
Present your self before the glass, 
To varnish and rubb dre those graces. 


To set your hi ir, your eyes, your teeth, 
And ali the powers you conquer with, 
Lay trains of love and State entrigues, 
In ‘powde rs, trimings, curls, and wiggs, 
And nicely choose, and nicely spread, 
Upon your cheeks the best French red: 

Indeed for white none can compare 

With that you naturally wear.” 

The quotation is from “The Looking Glass,” 
another of the same volume of MS. poems, and 
will, I hope, with previous quotations, facilitate 
replies to my inquiries about the volume itself. 

Would it not be interesting to have recorded 
in“ N. & Q.” some definite information as to the 
periods and sources of introduction to the English 
toilet of these several fashions—including false 
teeth, specific mention of which is made else- 
where in the volume? What says HeRmen- 
TRUDE? O. B. B. 

Anonyrmovs.—Life of William IIL, late King 
of England and Prince of Orange. Published in 
thick octavo with prints of medals, &c. by S. and 
J. Sprint and others in 1703. Who was the 
author ? Gort. 





Barony or Banrr.—When did Sir George (?) 
Ogilvie of Curncusbie, “the undoubted heir to 
the barony of Banff,” die? when was the barony 
created, and who (if there be any such person) is 
entitled to it ? W. PassInenamM, 

Bath. 

3AVER.—During a recent visit to the vale of 
Aylesbury I rem: arked that the bold peasantry 
there sought bibulous reward for real or imagined 
desert by ““T should like a little baver, sir’; or, 
“Come, sir, I think I’ve earned my baver.’ 
any reader kindly tell me the origin of the word ? 
Has it any affinity with beverage? H. H. W. 


“Tae Cotovurs oF ENGLAND HE NAILED TO 
THE Mast” (4 §, ix. 426.) —Can the Knieut or 
Morar or other correspondent kindly inform me 
where I can see an engraving or drawing of the 


| gold medal and chain presented by the inhabitants 


and I quote the following 


of Sunderland to John Crawford for his heroic 
conduct ? The original medal is in the possession 
of the present Earl of Camperdown. 

J. W. FLEeMIne. 

3, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 

Jostas CUNNINGHAM is author of The Royal 
Shepherds, a pastoral of three acts, 8vo, 1765. 
This drama seems to be very scarce, and I rather 
think it is not in the British Museum. If any 
reader of “N. & Q.” has a copy, I would be 
obliged by receiving any information regarding 


| the play (as to the subject of the piece, the place 


where printed, &c. &c.) 
garding the author ? R. 


Is anything known re- 
INGLIS. 


D: D.—What is the difference between D and 
B? I have frequently met both letters in several 


| of our Roman milestones and inscriptions along 


our coast. MENTONIA. 
Epernitt Battie. — The Re 


Magna Britannia, Cumberland, p. 136, 


in their 
say that 


| William Huddleston of Millom was made Knight 


| standard. 


at Edgehill for recovering the royal 
Collier (Dictionary, s. v.“ Edgehill ”) 
says that John Smith recovered it, and was made 


Banneret 


Knight Banneret after the battle. Which is 
right ? E. H. KNow.es. 
St. Bees. 
LIBERTY OF THE Press: Acts oF PARLIA- 


MENT.—The Rev. Arthur O'Leary, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who laboured with great zeal 
and efficiency in putting down Whiteboy outrages, 
makes, as it will be seen by the following extract, 
a complaint as to the manner in which the liberty 
of the press was interfered with in his day :— 
“Tt is the opinion of a great and humane writer (Bec- 
caria) that every member of society should know when he 
is criminal, and when innocent. This cannot be done 
without a knowledge of the laws which affect the lives 
and liberties of the subject. This knowledge is never 


| sufficiently communicated in this kingdom to the multi- 


Can | 





tude at large, few of whom can purchase the ordinary 
vehicles of information, the Acts; and even newspapers 
are prohibited ever inserting abstracts under the penalty 
of a prosecution from the King’s Printer.”—Second Ad- 
dress to the Common People of Ireland, dated Cork, 
Feb. 21, 1786. 

I should like to know if the press in England 

was, at any time, in the same state of thraldom as 
that of Ireland? Were English newspapers pro- 
hibited from giving abstracts of Acts of Parlia- 
ment? Is there any record in either country of a 
prosecution instituted by the King’s Printers 
against a newspaper for publishing an abstract of 
an Act of Parliament ? Wma. B. Mac Case. 

Scart House, near Waterford. 


Mopets oF Suips at HAARtEM.—I noticed the 
other day hanging up in the great church of St. 
_—: at Haarlem, three neliie of ships which 
I, entirely unlearned in nautical phraseology, 
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should describe as a three-decker, a two-decker, 
and a ten-gun sloop. They are evidently objects 
of considerable antiquity. I am anxious to know 
what event they commemorate ? he a Ve ee 
Reeictpe.—Information 
concerning this person, beyond what is to be 
found in Noble’s Lives, Carlyle’s Cromwell, and 
Peacock’s Army List of 1642, will greatly oblige. 
READINGENSIS, 
1771, 


181 
1810, 





CoLoneL OKEY, THE 


rs of Edmund Ludlow, edit. 
obbett’s Collection of State Trials, edit. 
v. 1802—1335; European Mag. lix. 415; Lysons’ Envi- 
rons, ij. 460; Lysons’ Bedfordshire, p. 160 ; Lewis’s His- 
tory of Islington, pp. 29, 30 ; and the Gent. Mag. Lxxiii. 
923, 1225. ] 


Orrocraprus.—In that most picturesque of com- 


Consult the Wemo 


passim; ( 


mercial thoroughfares, to wit, High Street, South- | 


ampton, I lately saw in a printseller's window 
what I thought to be a very valuable oil-painting. 


On inquiry, however, I was informed that it was | 


an oleograph. It afterwards occurred to me that an 
invention, which so marvellously copies at a 
moderate cost first-rate pictures, is a very great 
boon to those who, like myself, wish to encourage 
home-adornment, but cannot afford to spend a 
small fortune on the purchase of one or two 
riginals. Will some courteous correspondent 
kindly initiate your uninformed readers in the 
mysteries of the new invention, or name an easily- 
authority whence the information can 
Curer ERMINE. 


accessible 
be obtained ? 

[The basis of the process is lithography, but we are 
not aware that any details have been published. If our 
correspondent should be in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Strett, he will find at No, 22 an Exhibition, free, of up- 
wards of two hundred of these reproductions, which has 
been opened by Messrs. Sampson Low, & Co. ; one of the 
last being that of the “ Madonna di San Sisto,” of which 
some of our Fine Art contemporaries speak very warmly. | 


sLaANCH PARRY.— 

“ Blanch, daughter of Henry Miles Parry, Esquire, of 
Newcourt, Herefordshire, by Alicia, daughter of Simon 
Milborn, Esquire, chief-gentlewoman of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s privy chamber, whom she faithfully served from 
her Highnesses birth, dying at court on the 12% of Feb., 
1589, aged 82; entombed at Westminster, her bowels at 
Bacton, in the county of Hereford.” 


To her memory there is a window in the church | 


at Atcham, near Shrewsbury, having the above 
inscription. Will anyone tell me the position of 
her tomb at Westminster? Indeed, for any in- 
formation respecting her I shall be thankful. 
YLLvtT. 
[Blanche Parry, Queen Elizabeth’s old maid of honour, 
was one of the learned women of the day. She was born 
in 1508, and died blind in 1589. She was an alchymist, 
astrologer, antiquary, and herald, and a great crony of 
Dr. Dee, the conjuror, for whom she obtained the master- 
ship of St. Cross hospital; and, it is probable, kept up 
his connection with the Queen. Consult George Ballard’s 
Memoirs of several Ladies of Great Britain, edit. 1775, 
p. 124. Ballard says that her body was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and her bowels in the church at Bacton, 








; 

| Herefordshire, and that in both places monuments were 
erected to her memory, the one at Westminster, the in. 
scription on which is given by Ballard, being “on the 
south wall of the chancel.” Of the latter monument 
there is no vestige whatever, and, as the Abbey register 
does not commence till 1601, there is no clue to the burial, 
The monument at Bacton bears a rhyming inscription of 
twenty-eight lines, terminating as follows : — 





“ So that my tyme I thus did passe awaye 

A maed in court, and never no man’s wyfe, 

Sworne of Queene Ellsbeth’s bedd chamber allwaye 

Wyth maedeg Queene a mayde did end my lyfe,” 

The communion cloth at Bacton is an ancient piece of 
tapestry worked by her. Lists of jewels, &c., delivered 
to Mary Radclyffe, Gentlewoman of the Queen’s Privy 
Chamber, formerly in charge of Mrs. Blanche Parry, 
1585, 1587, are in the British Museum, Addit. MSS. 5751, 
p. 222, and 6412. | 

PERSICARIA.—In deep clear pools we often find 
a thick assemblage of weeds, which considerably 
annoy and often endanger bathers and swimmers, 
I wish to inquire of some botanist whether this 
weed is Persicaria, wholly or in part. The stems 
under water are of a reddish brown colour, and of 
a tough wiry texture. I have often observed the 
Persicaria flowering and flourishing in great abun- 
dance on the top of the water in these ponds, which 
are usually very clearand dark. I remember that 
in my juvenile days a party of us schoolboys had 
heard of a fine secluded pool, where we much 
wished to go for a swim. On arriving at the 
pool, however, we found it deep, and dark, and 
very full of weeds, as above described. Upon 
consulting an old cottager who lived close by the 
pond, we received the following account and cau- 
tion, in the genuine Staffordshire tongue of more 
than half a century ago: “ Whoy, you seen, it 
war thray soommer ’sizes ago, or seven, the wan 
(one) and a moncam here to swim. Hay (he) 
war a capital swimmer: he could swim all ways 
back —, bally and all; but howsomever he got 
tethered o’ the ruckles, and war drowned.” I 
need not add that the horror of getting “ tethered 
o’ the ruckles ” put an end to our desire to try the 
pond, and we sadly trudged three miles home. 
But what is this dangerous weed ? 

F.C. H 





(Murithian.) 


Oxp Portratt.—I have a picture on oak panel 
upright, 19} 14, bought at Lord Northwick’ 
sale, and called “by Hans Schauflein.” It repre- 
sents a man in furred robe and flat black cloth cap of 
the time of Henry VIII. In the north-east corner 
of the picture is a banner with “R. W.” on it, 
in a kind of double heart, and a double cross on 
top. In the north-west corner is another banner, 
with the picture of a lady in a red field, wearing 
what I am told is a “Catherine Parr cap,” and 
two necklaces, and issuing out of four waving 
lines, two black and two white. On the back of 
the picture is pasted a paper with the following 
writing, in a fine Italian hand :— 
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“ This Richard Wellsborn was the fifth son of Symon 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who married Eleanor, second | 
daughter of King John. He wasslain,with eldest son Henry, 
at the battle of Evisham in the reign of Henry 34, 1239.* 
Almaric, the second son, was a monk, and afterwards fell 
valiantly in the Holy Wars. Symon and Guy, two more 
of his sons, fled with their mother into France; and this 
Richard, the fifth son, remained in Engl l 


and concealed 
under the name of Wellsborn, and gave rise to this | 
fflamily here mentioned. For a more particular account | 
of this family, ride Cambden. | 

“John Lattoir of Kingston Bagpuze, in Com. Berks, 
who was High Sherrif of that county temp. Elizabeth, 
married Dorothy, eldest daughter of Oliver W« abern ¢ of 
East Hanny in Com. Berks, a descendant of th 
Wellsborn. For a more particular account, vi id inti- 
quities of Berl . 

And in another and very different hand- 
writiz 

“Given to Mr. Horace Walpole by the Earl of Exeter 
in 1771.” 

Also: — 

‘This cannot be a son of Montfort, but a descer 
in the time of Henry 8th, as appears by the painti: 
dress.” 

Whom does the picture represi nt, and when | 
did Hans Schauflein live?¢ The painting is quite 
in the Holbein style. J. R. Hate. 

Highfields Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

















QUOTATIONS WANTED.— Where shall I find P— 
“ All the glory that was G 
All the empire that was Rom 
Also (speaking of a sword) — 
t 
Or ent it carried none, 
Save the notches on its blade. 


In one of Lord Elgin’s letters (just published) 
he of Heber having compared men to 
travellers in a forest full of winding paths—meet- 
ing now and then, and again losing one ancther 
in the intricacies of the wood. Where d 
comparison occur ? H. A. B. 











: 
oes this 





nent ? where the human breed 

te as they swarm and overflow, 

| grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 
While mar mpetes with man, like foe with foe, 
Til th that ns them scarce seems public woe.” 





Who originated the proverbial saying— 
“Go to bed, says Sleepy head ; 
Stay awhile, says Slow ; 
I on the pot, says Greedy— 
Supper before we go.” 
J. Perry. 
ELLEY.—In Dream of 
cond stanza, what is the flower 


Line in Si 
the Unknown, 
alluded to as— 

A . that tall flower that wets — 

Its mothe ~ face with heaven-collected tears 


When the 
Is it the anemone ? PELAGIUS. 


‘t. .17...9 
meneliey s 


Ww Ww ind its playmate’s voice it hears.’ 





* The date of the battle of Evesham is wrong, but has 
evidently been altered, and wrongly altered too. 
[+ A.D, 1487-1539. } 


pedia, a baronial 


SURNAME OF SmitH.—What are the French 
and German equivalents of the name of Smith? 


| and are they as common and as numerous in their 


respective countrics us the Smiths are in ours? 
Was there ever, as asserted in Berry's Encyclo- 
family of the name of S« hmidt 
von Hartenstein, Counts Palatine of the Rhine? 
nem. 
vres in France and Schmidts in Germany are 
as the Smiths in | ind, Our corre- 


spondent should consult rte Heraldr iS h, by Mr. 


Cyn 








H. Sydney Grazebrook by Russell Smith), 
and noticed by us in “ N vi 

Font at Stoke, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Dr. Simeon 
Shaw, in his Wistory of the Staffordshire Potteries, 


says, that in the old cl hurch here there is— 





A n ve font, a rude block of granite, Iptured for 
the reception of water, in which, duri nany genera- 
tions, infants were by immersion or sprinkling t the 


discretion of the priests) initiated into the visible Church 
of Christ ; or the vessel of consecrated water was placed 





for the devout to dip the finger and sprinkle the brow, 
prior to prostration before the altar. but we favour the 
fo wmner oe restion, an be 1 water by 
at » from the roof U ver it, and by 
another beneath it can be cleaned and tied into a 


subterraneous channel.’ 
Does this font, with its curious fixings, still 





exist at Stoke ? M. D. 
Sr. Krupa anp Rock Hatt.—To whom do the 
lands or rocks of St. Kilda ; 1 Rock Hall 

belong? what was the population of the former 

at the last c ensus, and where can an account of 
» latter be nd? R. Pass InewaM. 
Avon Ilo “ erton, Bat! 





A Vine Pencit.—Why do the people of Dur- 
ham (city and pencil a “ vine 
pencil”? N 

A Yarp or Wixze.—At the annual Vinis, or 

feast, of the mock corporation of Hanley (Stafford- 
shire) the initiation of each member, in 1783, 
consisted in his s swearing fealty to the body, and 
drinking a yard of wine, i.e. a pint port or 
sherry, out of a son one yard in length. I have 
heard of 1 ‘yard of ale,” and inde possess one 
sapeell but I never before heard of a yard of 
wine. M. D. 


Replies. 
APOCRYPHAL GENEALOGY. 
(4 §. ix. 356, 431, 434, 508; x. 31.) 


If it could be supp sed that a voice from 
“N. & Q.” could reach dead flies in the world of 
shades, I should express my regrets to that witty 
little fly H. H. for any unnecessary cruelty in the 
manner of his death. But I must s it “ nothing 
in his life became him like the ‘os aving of _ for 
this variety of fly resembles the swans of old, 
whose dying notes far excelled their living utter- 
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ances. His plaintive protest will excite sympathy 
against his destroyer from those who would rather 
be amused than convinced, but I must contend 
that he provoked his fate, and that, like Cesar, 
he “ was righteously slain.” 

I must point out, too, that his remonstrance 
leaves the real question untouched, for he does not 
attempt to vindicate Segar from the charge of 
certifying a fictitious genealogy for his patron, and 
he completely misapprehends the grounds of com- 
a against himself. No one ever supposed that 
he would have collated Segar’s extracts with the 
original records, but it might have been reason- 
ably expected that before he sat down to write an 


elaborate paper in a literary journal, he would | 


have exercised his judgment whether the evi- 
dence according to Segar’s own statement of it 
justified the pedigree which he professed to de- 
duce from it. The derivation of the Westons 
from a Domesday baron was suflicient of itself to 
have put him on his guard, for there are not a 
score of families in England who have any pre- 
tension to such a distinction, and they are all 
recorded in the first volume of Dugdale’s Baron- 
age. Besides, this pedigree of Weston is not a 
solitary specimen of Segar’s loose notions of gene- 
alogical veracity, for in the same year (1632) he 
compiled a genealogy of much the same kind for 
the Caves of Stanford, which has found its way 
into two county histories, and is annually re- 


printed in the Baronetage, although the first 
twelve generations are neither proved nor pro- 
bable. 


I mentioned my connection with Sir Richard 
Weston simply as a guarantee that I had no motive 
to disparage the family, and some interest in their 
history ; but I cannot think that he who disclaims 
for his kindred a fictitious pedigree can fairly be 





compared with “the bird which befouls its own 


nest.” 
with any real “ hatred of shams,” for it directly 
suggests that truth is to be sacrificed whenever 
the honour and glory of the family seem to re- 
quire its suppression, if those who have the best 
means of detecting unfounded 
be precluded from disclaiming them by consider- 
ations of family pride. This notion has been the 
root of many absurd genealogies, and cannot be 
too emphatically condemned. 

Also, I must disclaim the charge of indis- 
criminately discrediting all heralds past and pre- 
sent, for no one appreciates more highly the 
labours of Glover, Dugdale, and others, whose 
achievements are marvellous considering the diffi- 
culties under which they worked. I know, too, 
that of late years the most conscientious vigilance 
has been exercised at the College of Arms both 
in certifying and registering pedigrees. But it 
was not always so, and when a Garter King-at- 
Arms abuses the authority of his high office, as 


Such a comparison is quite inconsistent 


retensions are to | 


Segar did, to bolster up with pretended proofs 
what was at the best an idle family tradition, so 
far from being protected by his tabard, he de- 
serves doubly to be exposed as a traitor who 
betrays the post which he was specially engaged 
to defend. TEwars, 





It would scarcely be fair to my well-bred op- 
ponent H. H. to mention him in the same note 
with Pron, whose attack on me is a deplorable 
specimen of genealogical blundering expressed in 
very discourteous language. His long note, apart 
from mere vapouring, contains only two definite 
statements, which can be tested by evidence, arid 
I proceed to show that both of them are demon- 
strably wrong. 

PHEON asserts that Reginald de Baliol’s Staf- 
fordshire estate tn capite, which consisted of 
Weston-under-Lyzard, Newton, Brocton, &c., 
was entirely distinct from the manors held by 
him as vicecomes of Shropshire, in which he was 
succeeded by Hugh Fitz-Warin, the son of his 
official predecessor: and also, that “ Hugh, son 
of Reginald de Baliol, succeeded his father in the 
estates of Weston, Newton, Brocton, &c., held in 
capite, which were handed down to, and were 
retained by, his descendants.” 

Now, these are simple questions of fact, which 
can be easily proved or disproved without any 
researches in “ charter chests or muniment rooms,” 
by anyone who possesses the rudiments of gene- 
alogical learning. 

l. Itis certain that Weston-under-Lyzard and 
Newton, two of the Domesday manors of Reginald 
de Baliol in Staffordshire, were not distinct from 
the official fee of the sheriff of Shropshire, be- 
cause Reginald’s predecessor, Warin the sheriff, 
granted inter alia to the monks of St. Evroult the 
manor of Newton and the tithes of Weston-under- 
Lyzard, which grants are recited and confirmed 
by the charter of William the Conqueror dated 
at Winchester in 1081. (Ord. Vitalis, p. 602.) 

2. Itis also certain that the manors of Weston, 
Newton, and Brocton passed with the rest of the 
sheriff's fee to the house of Fitz-Alan, because 
they are reckoned amongst the fees of Fitz-Alan’s 
barony in all the lists in the Testa de Nevill 
(pp. 45, 47, 49, &c.), when Hugh the tenant of 
Fitz-Alan in Weston and Newton bore the local 
name of Weston. We have it therefore on the 
clearest evidence, that the capital manors of Re- 
ginald de Baliol were not inherited by his descend- 
ants or by the Westons; for in two of them 
neither one nor the other had any interest what- 
ever, and in the other two the Westons were 
merely tenants of the Fitz-Alans, the subsequent 
owners of the sheriff of Shropshire’s fee. 

It is to be deplored that Puron did not acquaint 
himself with this evidence, which is within every- 
one’s reach, before he ventured to pronounce judg- 
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ment; but it enables the judicious reader to rate 
his hostile criticism at its true value. 

It is remarkable, too, that Puron, “who has 
had occasion to acquire so much knowledge of the 
history of the families in Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire,” should not have known that I do not stand 
alone in my estimate of this pedigree of Weston. 
For one of the best living authorities (Mr. Eyton, 
the historian of Shropshire) mentions this very 
pedigree in a note, and says in his text (vil. 
206) : — 

“Certain less wary and more ignorant Heralds, intent 
upon heading a genealogy with a good name, have fixed 
upon his | Reginald de Baliol’s] without any apparent 
fear of detection. I cannot regret being able to expose 
their presumption.” 

I observe also that it is plausibly maintained 
in the Herald and Ge nealogist (vi. 288) that the 
Earls of Portland were descended from a Lincoln- 
shire family of Weston, who had been settled 
near Boston from the reign of Edward II. 

I will only add that, in protesting against such 


notes as Puxon’s, I have no wish to shirk intelli- | 


gent criticism, however severe it may be. The sole | 


object of my papers is to serve the cause of truth, 
by hacking away at the jungle of fiction, which 
stifles the growth of true genealogy; and there- 
fore I am sincerely obliged to those who convict 
me of error, provided that they add to my know- 
ledge by pointing out the evidence which I have 
mistaken or overlooked. TEWARS. 


The remarks of your able correspondent TEwars, 
particularly his last paragraph, are so much to 
the point that I am tempted to supplement them 
by giving an abstract of the opinions of a great 
lawyer * regarding the advantages of true and 
correct genealogy or family history, which, to the 
uninitiated, seems merely a hobby without any 
definite end or aim :— 

1. It illustrates and explains general history by 
accounting for human actions, which originate 
frequently from private bias, descent, family aspi- 
rations and connections, and likewise helps to fix 
important dates in the memory. 

2. More especially in Scotland, where the re- 
cords of the great sees, in judicial matters, have 
80 lamentably perished, saving a few trifling relics, 
it develops and explains our ancient consistorial 
law as brought out in the hereditary succession 
of some historic family. 

3. Such researches aid materially in fixing 
with accuracy the ancient names of persons and 
places, which singularly enough are often pre- 
served in their integrity by the vulgar. Two 
instances which occur will illustrate this. The 
modern spelling, “ Buchanan,” of this ancient 
Scottish surname is disregarded in pronunciation 


by the common people, who say “ Bowhanan.” 
a © } 





The ancient spelling “ Buquhannan ” precisely 


tallies with the latter. Again, the district of 
‘‘ Annandale” is called by the common people 
“ Annanderdale,” which turns out to be its spel- 
ling in the days of Robert the Bruce. 

Tewakrs is very well able to hold his own, but 
I am tempted to ask H. H., who (on p. 508) lauds 
the “high authority” of Sir William Segar, if 
he knows the real history of that worthy and 
some of his exploits in heraldry, which he will 
find mentioned in Mark Noble's History of the 
College of Arms (pp. 230-2)? If Segar knew so 
little of his especial business as to “ bestow the 
royal arms of Arragon and Brabant on the Hang- 
man of London,” as there stated, he was not 
likely to be a valuable guide in the mazes of 
Domesday. ANGLO-Scotvus. 

P.S. Mr. Fowxe, who (p. 484) cites Edmon- 
son as an authority, may also be unaware that 
this person stands on a par with Segar. He was 
originally a cheese vender in Leith, and is styled 
by an eminent writer “an obscure and illiterate 
person.” So much for some eminent manufac- 
turers of pedigrees ! 

[ This correspondence must end here.—Eb. } 


“AS STRAIGHT AS A DIE.” 
(4" S. ix. 119, 185, 249, 345, 448, 520.) 
Mr. Watts courts “ complaint ’’ when he 
rushes from mechanics, and consorte with “ the 
ferrets cf anindex,” to swell the unmerciful volumes 
of Shaksperiana “that demolish one another.” 
He says that my explanation is “a little too far- 
fetched,” and then proceeds to quote from the 
most fanciful of poets for a better one. He first 
misquotes my explanation, and concludes with 
“T want to get the true one.’ His words are, 
“Mr. C. insists that it should be as level as a die, 
because he has only heard it in that form, but 
surely those who have not only heard but used,” 
&c. My words were, “I have used it myself for 
thirty years; I caught it from a relative born 
1777, who had it from his father,” &c. And I 
may add that 1 took the trouble to ask what it 
meant, whereas he has used it without knowing 
its meaning, and now sets up as an interpreter; 
and, having shifted his ground, bis replies are but 
semi-queries after all. When Shakspeare meant to 
describe anything as done or to be done quickly 
he used that word, as Mr. WALLIs will find if he 
refers again to his concordance. 

The senses in which the word straight (in the 
far-fetched cases quoted by him) are used do not 
necessarily imply quickness, but may (and I be- 
lieve do) simply mean, do this or that before any 
thing else, or such a temperature or temper occurs 
before any other. In neither case is the word quickly 
absolutely implied. It is used now in this sense, and 
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has been so used ever since the time of “ the great 
dramatist”; for instance, “ He proceeded straight 
to business.” That is, he suffered nothing irre- 
levant to take precedence of or interrupt the busi- 
ness in hand; and straight here is perfectly correct 
even if the business was transacted as slowly as 
possible. The casting or throwing of the die can 
no more be said to be quick than many other 
affairs of chance. It may be done very slowly, 
too, and the result is not generally until after 
three, and at hazard many more throws. Every 
one knows that coin is stamped with a die 
everyone ought to know that if the die is not 
level in the stamping-machine, the coin will not 
be stamped at all or unevenly stamped. And 
what is so natural, on the appearance of a new 
lamation of delight by the in- 








coinage, as an 
telligent at t evelness of the die used in stamp- 
ing it? ' W ALLIS is quite safe in smashing 
the “ st) aight die ” or cube of W. (1), for the term 
is simply tautologous. Mr. BLenkinsorr’s “ As 





true as a die” is not true at all, for however 
well or ba the matrix may be sunk, if 

is not level in the stamping-machine, the 

sion will be the exact reverse of true. 


Castle Bromwi 


(4" 8S. ix. 331, 396, 456, 517 

I have not the pleasure of knowing P. P., nor 

am Ia in what part of Lancashire he may 

reside ; t it is quite possible for words and 
] 





phrases to be in use in one portion of our county 
which are neve veard- in another. In North 
East Lancashire there is more of the Danish and 
Norweg nt than there is in the North- 
west. he colonists of Northmen were 
more numerous, and longer settled, than in the 
north-west, where the Keltic element more largely 
prevails, by reason that the Britons retained pos- 
session of the sea coasts, and the mountainous 
districts bordering upon Cumberland, for several 
centuries after other parts of the county had been 
conquered and colonised The dialect, again, 





varies in the south-east and south-west portions | 


of the county, owing to the settling of colonists | 


from different tribes of Germany, whose speech 
mixed somewhat with that of the Saxons and 
Welsh, who were not always at peace with their 
neighbours » Northumbri: ins. Phere are many 
dialectical words in Collier’s Tim Bobbin which 
are not understood in any part of North Lanca- 
shire. There is a valley running up from below 
Colne, through Trawden, Wyecoller, and on to 
Lothersdale in Yorkshire, which was occupied by 
a colony of Norwegians from an early period of 
the Danish invasions; and the inhabitants of this 
district retain the use of many words which are 
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| not heard in any other part of the county. They 
| are a short thick-set race, with broad fe teres 


ruddy complexions, and sandy hair. Their pro- 


| nunciation is also peculiar, and is not found 
| within a mile of some sides of that locality. They 


say sall for shall; sud for should ; yn OF suyn for 
—_ s; buyts for boots, They still (lie) in bed, 

ud big (build) themselves Ae. Jins (buildings) 
with rude stone riggins (ridgings). They live, or 











work, bayne (bijna=near) to each other; and 
by, beck, gill, and syke are still in their midst, 
Fifty ys urs aco their characteristics were much 
more marked than they are now. Then “Cown- 
wayter-siders ” were kn ywn at once both from 
their personal appearance and their language. 
Much of these are now d ippearing, for the in- 


crease of manufactories has brought an influx of 
population from other districts; and there is in 
consequence a mixture of families and a gradual 
softening down of their Che national 
r is also abroad. 


ss - 
alaiect. 


scho iimaste 


When I wrote my note on “ Cater-cousins” I 
had just asked a native of Di ham what she 
understood by the word. She laughed and re- 


lied, “‘ Why, persons who are no cousins at all— 
» far rem tne I have since put the question 
others, some of whom hs heard the 
word, and others understood the relationship to 
yw find that the 
glossaries will bear out tl uning. Halliwell 
has, “Cater-cousins=good friends. (Various 
Dialects.) The Thomas C in his Craven 
“ Cater, or Quatre usins = quatre- 
intimate friends, or near re ‘lati ve 

within the fir rst four degrees of kinship.” The 
word occurs in both Danish and Dutch diction- 
aries, where the idea’ conveyed include both re- 
lationship and friendship, but under a parasitical 
form. In the German we have “ Cater-cousin = 


J 


be only a pretended one. 


1 





r 





Glossary, has, 


cousins, or 





ei laufige r 1e whi S lati ish p is remote, 
loose, wild, or widespread.” This agrees with 
] of the word, at present, North-east 


= we 





AR-NUTS. 
(4™ S. ix. 534.) 

This is the Bunium bulbocastanum ; called 
Bunium, from Bovvés, a little hill, owing te Its 
tuberous root; and dbulbocastanum, from its taste 
stnut, but in 


being somewhat like that of a « 
my opinion very inferior, Thi has a great 
variety of names, Hawk-nut, Kipper- Pig-nut, 
Earth-nut, and Ground-nut, besides the Scotch 
name, properly written, I believe, Arnot. It is 
called in Burgundy Arnotta, whence probably 
the Scotch name. It has also the Latin names 
of Agriocastanum, Nucula terrestris, and Bul- 
bocastaneum. The Germans call it Erdnuss. It 
is found almost everywhere, in woods and grassy 
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laces: and known by its slender stem, leaves 
ike those of wild-parsley, with white flowers at 
the top. It is not easy, however, to secure the 
root, as that part of the stem in the ground is 
nder, and liable to break off, leaving the 
r but a poor cha unce of finding the root, 
which is pretty deep i he earth, and the clue 
to which is lost when the stem breaks. The 


very sl 





irge as a nutt neg, and has a 





nut is 
brown coating, which easily pee ls off and encloses 
a yellowish nut, the flavour of which is aan 
sweet, but at the same time pungent , and not very 
F.C. H. (M irithian. ) 





pleasa! 
‘ 


These are also known as groun i-mi . M.S. 
would be doing a charitable work i he could 
inform me of any place near London w here these 

j hey se been prescribe d 
medically for a friend of mine, and it appears im- 
possi ble » procure them fresh. Applic: itions at 
Covent Gi: arden produce no satis factory result, and 
if imported from a distance, they wi ither and di y 
up before any quantity worth aliens can be used. 

5 ; HERMENTRUDE. 





nuts are to be found. 


When I was a school-girl some sixty-five years 
ago, a band of us, all let loose t 
amuse ourselves, found great pl i 
in Glen Huntley Wood above Port Glasgow 
(Renfrewshire) for nuts, which we found in 
abundance and ate 


relish. I wish I could 











with as much certainty throw any light on th 
botani ame rhe nut was 1 ot large, covered 





with in fil rubbed off; the flavour 
very pleasant; always fe yund at the root of trees. 





T c word ar was used f land, 
“ ear It is, however, more proba that ar- 





nut is of Saxon or Scandi n o7 
the A.-S. eard, S erd, 1 l, yerth, « Dan. 
jord-nod - in my school- used 
to dig up ar-nut Highgate Wood called 
the eq-nuts, probably for pig-nuts. 
. R. 8S. CHARNOCK. 
‘ n, 





In reg tain | ’s ssion to Ice- 
| ) I ? ce 
I rl sp a é 8 toinquire 
ls situated in the volcanic re- 
Myvatn, that is, Krabla, Lierh- 


arnarflag, and flitahol, have not already 

1 by some of our countrymen. It is 
er to reply to this so far as to say that 
visited within the last two or three 





years by Mr. Watts, a student of the Middle | 
whose name I have | 


} 


emple, who, with a friend 


| of negatives, interesting 
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forgotten, voyaged thither for the purpose of ex- 
ploration. Mr. Watts stated to me that he went 
provided with photographic apparatus, and that he 
brought back with him to Eng in the form 

representations of the 
ied phenomena with which Iceland abounds. 
Prints trom some of these, I understood Mr. W 
to say, had been by him presented to the Roy: 
Society, or Gec graphical Socie ty, or some one 
other of the literary and learned societies 
London, and that he had also privately distributed 
a number of views. Mr. Watts fu urther stated 
that he had been in communication with C aptain 
Burton, and had furnished that ox ntle 1an with a 
drawing and plan of his (Mr. Watts’) route over 
certain yokuls, and had noted on the chart where 
Captain Burt find a bottle left by him, 
containing the date of his Vatts’) visit, 
with some information that useful to 
Captain Burton. Mr. Watt I believe, is the 
first who has applied the p hie process to 
the elucidation of Icelandic ena. So far 
as I am aware, his views have not been published, 
nor do I think he has given any public account 
of his visit to Iceland—a circumstance to be re- 
crette d, not alone for the pleasure he withholds, 


but that having handed about his photographs, 
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these are not unlikely to become the prey of a 
class of persons not always over sc1 :pulous in 
ad r, withou < ledgment, the labours 
f others, 

Mr. Watts m that, at a dreary spot 
al ¢ the 1 V m he had 
‘ g ls ’ r certain 
I a, ( tuted himself 

1 wl 20 1 cupidity he 
Ll by < ely ¢ bi f ysical force 
‘ . ' “J. Cz. R 

Bla y Hall 

P.S. I conjectured it be the volcanic regions 
around Lak My vatn, a which R. P. desired 
to be informed. In 1 that the mistake is in 

y own, and that the Vatna Jékull 
mentioned by your correspondent Mr. S, Barine- 
Govtp is the m tain regi ascended by Mr. 


W. L. Watts and his friend, although this fact 
does not appear to be within the knowledge of 


n he speaks 
h t1 ountain. He 
probably means the “ Vatne,” which is no moun- 
tain, but a lake; and so far, a more likely object 
: tain Burton’s exploration than a mountain 
‘ ) Very pr ad of the 
lake “Vatne”; but it grievously disappointed 
the well-] , Ida Pfeiffer, 
who foun 1 it avery small lake, and could not help 
wondering when the tleman who conducted 

party “began praising the landscape as ex- 








nown traveller Ma 
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quisite, and further declaring the effect of the 
lake to be bewitching.” Surely such an object 
could have but small attraction for the African 
adventurer. (See Visit to Iceland, by Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer, chap. iv.) F. C. H. 


THE PATERINI. 
(4° S. x. 7.) 


The dark colours under which this sect is re- 
presented may be as much the result of recrimin- 
ation* as desert. Canon Robertson says (Jiistory 
of the Christian Church, ii. 602, 1868) : — 

“ Patarines, a word of disputed etymology and mean- 
ing (see note t), which became significant of parties 
opposed to the clergy, whether their opposition were in 
the interest of the papacy or of sectarianism.” 

This would necessarily bring upon them the 
odium theologicum from all quarters, and all readers 
of history know full well that no hatred is more 
deep and bitter than this. We first hear of the 
Catarines in the troubles of the church of Milan, 
brought about mainly, or at all events greatly 
intensified, by the intrusive interference of Pope 
Nicolas II.; whose cause they espoused, under 
their leaders Ariald and Landulf, against certain 
alleged abuses in that church, but especially 
against the marriage of the clergy. 

But though first engaged on the side of the 
papacy, it is manifest that they must afterwards 

ave turned against it; or they never could, at a 
subsequent period, have met with the rough treat- 
ment they did at the hands of Pope Gregory IX. 
This is contained in a document entitled “ Capi- 
tula a Gregorio Papa [X., contsa Patarinas Edita,” 
put forth in the year 1227 (see Hardouin, Concilia, 
vii. 163, fol., Paris, 1714). In this document the 
Paterines, together with other sectaries, such as the 
Cathari and “ the poor men of Lyons,” are excom- 
municated and delivered over to the secular 
power, deprived of all their civil and religious 
rights, and denied the privilege of Christian 
burial.t 

Now when we call to mind the horrible charges 


* There was abundant ground for this in the case of 
the clergy of the church of Milan. It was hard measure 
to have their people told that “their pastors were Simo- 
niacs and Nicolaitans, blind leaders of the blind; their 
sacrifices were dog’s dung; their churches, stalls for 
cattle ; their ministry ought to be rejected, their property 
might be seized and plundered,” 

+ Nay, as will be seen from the following extract, the 
interment of such persons subjected the agents to the 
severest penalties, and from which only they could gain 
release by exhuming the bodies and casting them forth 
as one would do with the carcase of a dog :—“ Item qui- 
cunque tales presumpserint ecclesiastice tradere sepul- 
turm, usque ad satisfactionem idoneam excommunica- 
tionis sententiw se noverint subjacere; nec absolutionis 


beneficium mereantur, nisi propriis manibus publice ex- | 


tumulent, et projiciant hujusmodi corpora damnatorum, et 
locus ille perpetuo careat sepultura.” 


] 


which were brought against the poor Albigenses 
and Waldenses, out of sheer malice, and without 
the shadow of a foundation, we should be seru- 
pulously cautious in our acceptance of all such 
charges from any whose interest it is to make 
them. There is an old proverb, “Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him”; and we might search 
long before we could light upon a fuller exem- 
plification of its truth than we shall find in the 
annals of the Christian Church. The student of 
ecclesiastical history has no occasion to ask with 
wonder—“ Tantzne animis ccelestibus ire ? ” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A, 





I thank your correspondent Cornvs. for the 
complimentary manner in which he inquires as to 
the authenticity of an opinion promulgated in my 
romance, Bertha, and attributed by me to “ the 
Paterini.” 

I had been for some years a diligent student of 
history ranging from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. From the abundance of materials thus 
collected originated the idea of writing “a 
romance,” in which might be given descriptions 
of customs and fhanners generally unknown to 
modern society. Thus I came to portray “the 
Paterini.” I believe there was nothing said of 
them by writers who were their contemporaries, 
uninvestigated by me; and I cannot now recollect 
that I stated anything concerning them for which 
I had not an authority, with the exception of 
“the opinion” referred to by your correspondent. 
The notion that, “after what is generally called 
death, there is life in this world,” ¢. e. that in “a 
corpse there is still left the power of thought, 
and even of feeling, although the powers of 
motion and expression have alike departed from 
it,”—all this is an idea of my own. As your cor- 
respondent accurately surmises, it “‘ owes its origin 
to the fancy of the author,” and was introduced 
at an early part of the tale for the purpose of 
adding to the horrors of a scene intended to be 
described in the third volume of Bertha. 

Wa. B. Mac Cane. 


Scart House, near Waterford. 


Tue Earnrest ADVERTISEMENT (4 S, x. 6.) 
I find on p. 300 of Pitman’s Popular Lecturer, 
No. 10, Oct. 1863, from a Lecture on “The News- 
paper Press of England, its Origin and Growth,” 
by the Rev. Johnson Barker, LL.B., the fol- 
lowing :— 

“It was about this period that there appeared the first 
advertisement. In the Impartial Intelligencer for March, 
1648, a gentleman of Candish, in Suffolk, offers a reward 
for the recovery of two horses of which some rogue had 
robbed him, The first of its class, the hint was soon 
taken by the booksellers, and the venders of quack medi- 
cines, who from that period began by degrees to gather 
into the columns of the newspaper, and therein cry their 
wares ; although it was full ten years after this before 
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the general public awoke to the power of the press as an | emolument as a literary writer. He published 
organ of commercial publicity.” Lays of Home, Local Legends of Bristol, and other 

This appears to be earlier than those quoted works ; also a Treatise on Intemperance. He pro- 
from the Mercurius Politicus and the Mercurius | ceeded to America some twenty years ago, leaving 
Elencticus. A. B. Witcocx. | his young family to be brought up by the rela- 

Oswestry. tions of his wife, traders in Bristol. The family 

Mr. Grant’s “History or tHe Newsparer | “© reluctant to refer to him or his writings. His 
ees aup Raney Apvansneuuren.”—Wih vou | & William Chatterton Dix, is an accomplished 
be good enough to convey, through the medium VORRD-WETEEE 3 he has composed one of our best 

ON. & Q * mv tl aie te, We. Jenn Pescet hymns, beginning “ As with gladness men of old. 
f “N. ¢ a. eee sn eo It is included in Hymns Ancient and Modern, and 
for courteously calling my attention to the fact, other collections. — CHARLES RoGERs. 
that he has discovered two advertisements of an Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 
earlier date than that to which (following, as he 
correctly says, the Quarterly Review) I referred Tyrxs, Trxe (4 S. ix. 536.)—Burns used the 
as being the earliest known, and which appeared word tyke in “The Twa Dogs,” though not in a 
in the Mercurius Politicus in 1652. The two | contemptucus manner. He describes Luath, the 
advertisements which he has found, on looking | Sheep-dog, thus: — 
over his newspaper files of the seventeenth cen- “ He was a gash, and faithfu’ tyke.” 
tury, appeared in the Mercurius Elencticus in the | Shakspere wrote it in a depreciatory sense, as in 
month of October, 1648. There isa pleasure in | Henry V.— 
being historically accurate even in small matters, “ Base tike, call’st thou me host ? ” 
and therefore Mr. Piccor deserves praise for | The term appears to have been applied to cur or 
his correction of the error into which both the | fighting-dogs, as in Lear: “ Bob-taile tike.” 
Quarterly Review and myself had fallen. In Zetland, an otter is called a tyke. In Che- 

James Grant, Author of “ The History | shire the word is often given to a headstrong 

of the Newspaper Press.” termagant woman, or to a tiresome child. 
35, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park. Perhaps Scott was not correct in coupling the 
‘ a ins 2 ; word with ¢albot. That renowned species was a 
0 ne Layee 7 ay ft ee . milk-white hound. See the Shrewsbury MS. in 
sy he agg. glee rong the British Museum, or the copy in Researches 
— a6 A - pil, of ae, ba okin °F | into the History of the British Dog; also, consult 

nd of restbles av the pil ofan wpe, orange | Markham and Chrstapher Wate. 

—_ “Zz Caius does not include the tyke in his Catalogue 

Joun Dix (4 S. ix. 204, 365, 429.)—I knew | of English Dogs. Some say the word is from the 
Celtic tiack, a ploughman or clown; and may mean 
as I believe did Mr. Toornsvury; and, pace Mr. | a dog of no particular breed, and consequently 
Formax, venture to think his curious career is of | such as a labourer was likely to possess. The 
some interest tu lovers of literature, apart from | word also means a sheep or dog-tick, and the 
the Life of Chatterton. covering of a bed. In the Dictionary of Country 

Mr. Forman would really oblige me by quoting | Affairs, 1717, and Bailey, tike stands for a small 
a good stanza from Chatterton: J am open to con- | bullock or heifer. 
viction. If asked for a “ particular instance of Markham, in describing the perfect greyhound, 
dramatic power in Shakespeare,” I would find one | quotes Lady Julyana Berners, but substitutes the 
on any page of all his plays. Keats has often | word ¢ike for greyhound : — 
been named with Chatterton: if challenged to | “ If you will have a good tike, 
prove him a poet I could do so by a single line. | Of which there are few like.” 

I am not “blind to Wordsworth’s honesty,” | This alteration appears to have been made only to 
but I doubt his critical faculty. Of all our great | get a rhyme. I do not think Lady Berners ‘has 
poets he had the least power of self-criticism, or | the word tike anywhere in her book on Hunting; 
he would have suppressed much that he wrote. | neither does it appear in the translation of the 
Mr. Forman would be rather surprised by some | Count de Foix’s treatise on the Chase by Edmund 
of the judgments I have heard him pass on his | de Langley, Duke of York. I should be glad to 


ro 





John Dix personally more than twenty years ago, 


friends and contemporaries. MAKROCHEIR. | know the earliest use made of the word tyke or 
In answer to MaKRocHErIR I beg to state that | ##&e in any English book or manuscript. 
. —- . | _ “Oo > art st 
John Dix, author of the Life of Chatterton, died | ; George R. JEssz. 
in America about seven years ago. For some time Henbury, Cheshire. 


he practised as a surgeon in Bristol, but owing to Inigo JONES AND THE EaRL OF PEMBROKE 
his unfortunate habits, with very limited success. | (4* S. ix. 535.)—Will J. M. oblige me and other 
With more circumspection he might have obtained | readers of “N. & Q.” by explaining how Philip 
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Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, who died | 
A.D. 1650, came to write notes in a book which | 
was not published till five years after his death ? 
The title-page of my copy is — 

“The most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain, vul- | 
garly called Stonyr-HENG on Salisbury Plain. Restored 
by Inigo Jones, Esquire, Architect-Generall to the late 
King. London: Printed by J umes Flesher for Daniel 
Pakeman at the Sign of the Rain bow in Fleet-street, and 
Lawrence Chi pune, next door to the Fountain Tavern in | 
the Strand. 165: 

CIITTELDROOG. 

Srr Joun Lvupsockx on “ Ferris Catus” (4% 
S. ix. 532.)—Can there be any doubt as to this 
useful little animal being well Lee to the 
Greeks and Romans, though the special word catus 
is not found, as I have shown (4™ S. ix. 266) till 
the fourth century, when it appears for the first 
time, so far as I know, in the passage I quoted 
from Palladius? Have we not in the following 
passage of Pliny (NV. H. x. 94) a i i 
tion of the habits of our cat ?— 

“ Feles quidem quo silentio, quam levibus vestigiis 
obrepunt avibus! (Quam occulte speculate in musculos 
exsiliunt! Excrementa sua effossi obruunt terra, in- 
telligentes illum indicem sui esse.” 








Again I would ask if the animal known to the 
Greeks as atdovpos be not the same, worshipped as 
Herodotus (ii. 66, 67) tells us by the Egyptians ? 

C. T. Ramaae. 

In December last I was at Seville, and visited 
the San Telmo Palace, the occasional residence 
of the Duc de Montpensier. I quote the follow- 
ing passage from the notes I made of it in my 
journal :— 

“In another room on a pedestal was a fine Roman 
bronze from Italica, representing a cat life size, the lips 
slightly parted as if in the very act of purring—some 
favourite perhaps of a Roman household thus immor- 
talized and handed down to posterity.” 

The ruins of Italica (which was founded by 
Scipio Africanus, and was the birth-place of 
Trajan, Adrian, and other remote celebrities) are 
situated about five miles from Seville. Under the 
Romans it is said to have been a magnificent city. 
My note, however, is not apropos of Italica, but of 


*p yor puss.” Cc, L. 
7; Pops or Scottrisn Descent (4" S. 
ix. 502.)—Not having access to the nay Ecclesia 
Scoticane I will not attempt to prejudge the value 
of any evidence that may be thence derivable, in 


supp rt of Mr. RoGer ™ ( laim of Po pe as a Scot 
by descent. But it is clear that th p Ye ¢ himes If 
did not know of any such alleged nationality. He 
describes his paternal ancestors as belonging to 
the I opes of Oxfordshire, whose estate at Wrox- 
ton has since passed by inheritance to the North 
family. Where Mr. 


long line of Presbyterian ministers, should have 





togERs remarks as fol- | « 
lows,—“ that Pope the poet, descended from a | 


embraced the faith of the Pope of Rome, is suffi- 
ciently singular’—he not only assumes the au- 
thenticity of the alleged Scottish descent, but 


| forgets, first, that Pope was born in the “ faith of 


the Pope of Rome” which his father had em- 
braced before his birth; and, secondly, that as 
Alexander Pope the elder was born in 1642, and 
was son of an Anglican clergyman in Hampshire, 
we can hardly find room for “a long line of Pres- 


| byterian ministers” between the days of John 


Knox and the probable birth-date of the poet's 
grandfather C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick ( lub. 

SvearR anp Water Day (4S. ix. 447, 523.) 
A similar custom to the one mentioned by R.& M. 
is alluded to by a correspondent in Hone’s Every 
Day Book, vol. ii. (in a letter too long for reprint- 
ing here), as being prevalent in Derbyshire, under 
the name of “ sugar-cupping ’—Easter Sunday, 
however, being the day selected for the ceremony 
instead of Ascension-Day. In a footnote is the 
following : — 

“Further notice of this usage at ‘the Peak’ will be ac- 
ceptable to the editor, who is neither acquainted with the 
practice nor its origin, 

I cannot, however, find that anything further 
was ever contributed on the subject, and so the 
matter has probably remained to this day ; till an 
enquiry relative to a custom, then fast dying out 
( rye has been set on foot in the perennial pages 
of “N. & Q.” J. 8S. Upat. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


PorceLaIn Fievre (4" §. ix. 507.) —Probably 
one of the Buddhist saints. It is a very common 
type. Ss. 


Srr Ricgarp Ler, 1560 (4% 8S. ix. 427, 494.) 
It is possible some light may be thrown on this 
subject by a little book lately published, Zsoult 
Barry, by Miss Holt, though just now I cannot 
refer to it. It is an unusually graphic and good 
picture of the p ople and events of the period 
portrayed, the reign of Henry VIIL., bears espe- 
cially on the family of Lord Lisle, and is stated 
to be drawn from the Lisle Papers. The notes 

| too seem extremely valuable. May I suggest 

that at that time the appellation “cousin” was 
often extended to many not so closely connected. 
S. M.S. 





‘ 


Tyrppyrw Inxco (4% § 7.)—A query put by 
J. M. (4™ S. ix. 535) sativa to one: “Jones 
reminds me that no one has yet repl y to the 
query of X. Y. Z. asking the meaning of Tyddyn 
Inco. When I was writing the Gossiping Gude 
to Wales (the little book that = the query), 
I was told by one or two Welsh scholars that the 
only reason “that could be suggested why this 
partic sular tyddyn (farm- house) should be called 
| * Inco” was that probably it was built by Inigo 
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Jones. This celebrated Welshman was baptised 
Ynyr—a name corrupted into Inigo when its 
owner went abroad, and re-translated into Inco 
when it arrived again in Wales! The age and 
style of the house quite warrants the supposition ; 
and until a better can be given, the people of Bala 
will be! » be “ Inigo’s farm-house.” 
AskEW RoBERTs. 









Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

I have just consulted two Welshmen respecting 
Tyddyn Inco, and find t that we agree in our inter- 
pretatic n. It means, according to them, a “ m 
morial farm.’ Tyddyn is a farm, co a part of the 
verb cofio, “to remember,” and im the same as 
our preposition zn. tru ist this hasty explanation 
will satisfy your correspondent X. Y. Z. 

WILFRID oF GALWAY. 


 S KNOW A awe FroM A Hanpsaw” (4% 
8. ix. 358, 5 -[ had thought that to the pre- 
eration nothing ~~ been left to say on 


the Hamlet proverb. Mr. C Cuatr OCK, h 








ever, has introduced a pleasant novelty in his de 
rivation of hernshaw. Surely there can be no 
doubt that Aernshaw “a young heron,” and 


nothing else. The ordinary early En; gil h form is 
heronsewe (s Gloss. to Be tbie s Book »/ & & 4 

and Religue Antique, i. 88), wich Frencl 
heronceau ; just as we get the diminutive lionsewe 
from French neeau.  Lionsewe occurs sey wel 
times on p- 113 of the Prose Merlin (E. E. T. 8.) 








where cod meaning (“whelp)” is clear. tee 
Mr. Cnarrock should, from my ill- p sol culi- 
nary re fe srences above, mistake the meaning of the 


termination “-sewe ” in “ heronsewe,” 1 

lines from Chaucer (Sguyeres Tale, 1. 60) — 
*T wol 

Ne of her swannes, ne here heroutr . 

(Aldine Ed., Morris.) 

Joun Anppis, M.A. 


++Ioal _ .. 
Littlehampton, Sussex. 


nat tellen of her straunge sewes 


1-sewe 





Rustington, 

Drvorce (4 S, ix. 200, 251, 306, 373, 445, 
§20.)—Mr. BrownineG is mistaken in supposing 
that any question was raised by me. Neither do 
I think was it suggested that there is an analogy 
between a “decree of nullity” and a “decree of 
divorce,” the former being a delive e in regard 


toaceremony void ab initio, neg the assump- 









tion of a marriage at all, r a judicial 
severan f the nuptial tie in respect of a contract 
originally valid. A cx rrespondent of “N. & Q.” 
enunciated ex cathedrd, as a thing fixed and 


settled, that a w n divorced from a husband 
by a deer f dissolution retains the name she 
acq quired by marriage, and I requested to be 
fay yured with some authority for a statement 
which I did not find, and do not now. According 
to your last corr lent there is no “rule of 
1estion, which has not been | 
nt tribunal, and is left 








law” affecting tl 


raised before any c 
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pete 
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. 


in the hands of private persons to deal with ac- 
cording to their discretion. Mr. Brownine 
eems to think that “ generally a woman divorced 
does best to retain her marriage name,” though 
why in sodoing she does best I hardly know. A 
woman so placed having lost all social status, it 
matters not, as I think, whether she adhere to 
the name of n im with whom she was once united, 
her paternal cognomen. The condi- 
l reed woman, we are told, “ has been 
altered ; she has entirely lost her maiden name 
and state, and cannot properly be again a ‘ Miss.’” 


or ret 





It is not, however, a question of “Mrs.” or 
** Miss,” matron or maid, but simply whether a 


woman n divorced has a legal title to continue to 
bear the surname of the man from whom she has 
been judicially dissevered. 

Whatever the common law of England may 
permit in regard to the assumption of names 
generally, it becomes a question whether, were a 
man to take action against a woman formerly his 
wi fe for the purpose of restraining her from con- 

inuing to use his patronymic, the court, having 
rard to the exce pti ional character of the case, 
ght not sustain his objection and decree ac- 

wdingly. Ifthe marriage ceremonial first con- 
fuel upon the woman a legal title to use her 
husband’s name, by parity of reasoning, the dis- 

lution of the nup tial tie by a compe tent legal 
tribunal ought de facto to take away that right. 

BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


ré 





Library, Middle Temple. 


Ler Grppons (4" §., ix. 232, 374, 522.)\—I have 
overlooked the first two references to this pseu- 
donym, and I cannot refer to them, as I have sent 











the num} to a friend at a distance, who is now 
bsent from hor I do not, therefore, know who 

is “ Mr. Pickrorp’s claimant. I do know that 
William Bem tt, licitor, Chapel-en-le- 





‘} is the author of The Cavalier, The King 
of the Peak, Malpas, and Owain Goch. I have 
been well acquainted with him for nearly forty 
years, and have often talked with him about 
them. Not long ago I suggested to him to get 
them reprinted in some railway series. I read 
them when they came out, and was much 
pleased with thet to know the 
author, I have often tried to procure them, but 
have only succeede + as to The Cai alter. TFhave 
lately lent it to an accomplished ke eturer on Eng- 
lish literature, an Oxford M.A., and he thinks it 
equal to many of Sir Walter S ott's novels. I 
may add that Mr. Bennett is flourishing, 
honoured and respected, in a green old age. 
ELLCEE. 











1] 
ii 
] 


Craven. 

‘he following extract from a letter received 
from my old friend William Bennett, Esq., of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, will, I think, satisfactorily 
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prove his claim to the authorship of the novels 
mentioned, and also show to OtpHAaR Hamst that 
my information on the point was accurate :— 


“ Chapel-en-le-Frith, by Stockport, 
“ 24th June, 1872. 

“My dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your letter 
respecting the authorship of The Cavalier, Malpas, The 
King of the Peak, and Owain Goch, all of which owe their 
paternity to me. One reason of my assuming the nom 
de plume of Lee Gibbons was that my mother’s maiden 
name was Gibbons. I commenced writing The Curalier 
when your father and I were together in Mr. Clements’s* 
office in Liverpool; and your father at first agreed to 
join me in writing it; but after a few pages he got tired 
and gave it up; and I continued, and finished it myself ; 
and he was very much surprised when it came out 
through Longmans in the year I left Liverpool (1821). 
The three other romances I wrote at Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
They were also published by Longmans, who returned 
the MS. which I now possess. I had no assistance from 
any party; and I believe I conscientiously put the few 
pages your father had written into the fire. I can in 
some degree account for the books being imputed to one 
of the Roscoes: because they as well as myself were 





Eary Recotrections (4 S. viii. ; ix. passim.) 
A noteworthy instance is given in the very in- 
teresting Life of Thomas Cooper, written by Him. 
self, lately published. He says :— 

“TI was born at Leicester on the 20th of March, 1805; 
but my father was a wanderer by habit, if not by nature; 
and so I was removed to Exeter when I was little more 
than twelve months old. I fell into the Leate, a small 
tributary of the Exe, over which there was a little wooden 
bridge that led to my father’s dyehouse, on the day that 
I was two years old,—and, as my mother always said, at 


| the very hour that I was born, two years before. After 


residents in Liverpool when I first wrote, and formed a | 


ortion of that literary coterie of which their father, 
Villiam Roscoe, the author of the Lives of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Leo the Tenth, 
head. Old Mr. Sheppard, author of The Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and Dr. Currie, author of the Life of Robert 
Burns, and other men of letters, were the members ; but 
I was not personally acquainted with them; and my 
departure from Liverpool prevented my becoming so. 
One of the younger Roscoes published a Translation of 
the Italian Novelists soon after I left, and has written 
other works with which I am unacquainted. Within 
the last ten years I have written many papers on the 
* Archeology of Derbyshire,’ published in The Reliquary, 
all or most of them under my own name, with the addi- 
tion of‘ Author of The Cavalier, King of the Peak, &c.’ 


“ Believe me always, my dear Sir, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“Wa. Benyerr.” 

“ Rey. John Pickford.” 

“ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores,” 
as Virgil says, but it is clearly by an accident that 
the authorship of Mr. Bennett’s productions has 
been claimed for T. Roscoe, Jun. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Hungate Street, Pickering. 


and other works, was the | 


being borne down the stream a considerable way, I was 
taken out and supposed to be dead, but was restored by 
medical skill. It may seem strange to some who read 
tbis—but I remember, most distinctly and clearly, being 
led by the hand of my father, over St. Thomas’s Bridge, 
on the afternoon of that day. He bought me ginger- 
bread from one of the stalls on the bridge; and some of 
the neighbours who knew me came and chucked me 
under the chin, and said,‘ How did you like it ?—How 
did you fall in?—Where have you been to?’ The cir- 
cumstances are as vivid to my mind as if they only oe- 
curred yesterday.” 

To this I may add that my own memory carries 
me back at least to the day of her present Majesty's 
Coronation, June 28, 1838, at which date I was 
one day less than two years and nine months old. 
I perfectly remember being carried by my grand- 
father through the streets of Bath to witness the 
illuminations, and also what some of the par- 
ticular illumninations represented. 

James T, PREszey. 

Cheltenham Library. 


THE GRAND Secret (4 S. ix. 426, 489.)—The 
French Uittérateur A. F. B. Deslandes, as is pro- 
bably known to many of your readers, published 
a little treatise on what E. 8S. justly calls the 
“‘unseasonable jests” of dying men. It is thus, 


| and it appears to me not unfairly, characterised in 


the Biogr. Univ. :— 

“ C’est surtout dans ce livre que Deslandes affecte de 
se montrer bel esprit et esprit fort; mais presque tous 
ceux qu'il cite comme grands hommes ne le sont pas; 
leurs plaisanteries paraissent insipides, et les réflexions 
de Pauteur sur la mort ne sont que de mauvaises saillies.” 


In these “ Réflexions sur les grands hommes 


| qui sont morts en plaisant,” we find the saying 


PorporsE AND Satmon (4" §, ix. 486, 543.)— | 
The following is transcribed from Seyer’s History | 


of Bristol, from which it would appear that the 
porpoise was esteemed a delicacy in the reign of 
Elizabeth :— 

“The 16% Sept’, 1592.—A great Porpoise Fish was 
caught in the Haven between Bristol Bridge and the 
Castle, brought in by the tide and given to the Mayor.” 

I have understood that portions of this fish are 
still eaten by sailors, and that it is very much 
like pork to the taste. E. F. Wane. 

Axbridge. 


* Mr. Clements was an eminent solicitor in Liverpool. 


| Je m’en vais chercher un grand peut-étre,’ 


attributed to Rabelais, with the following melan- 
choly addition: “ Tire le rideau, la farce est 
jouée.” C. W. Bryenam. 


Error tn OxForp Prayer Booxs (4™ §. ix. 
384.) — The Guardian (No. 1380, p. 668), after a 
brief notice of the above, adds,— 

“ We believe other examples of a strict following of the 
text of the 1611 version may be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, at 1 John v. 12 for instance.” 

The reference is to the Epistle for the First Sun- 
day after Easter, where, in the last verse, our 
Prayer Books, both with and without notes, 
printed at Oxford, Cambridge, or London, have, 





BeOCteree ll. 
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like those of 1636, 1661, 1662—“ He that hath 
not the Son hath not life”; while the Prayer 
Books of 1549, 1552, 1559, 1604, and our present 
Bible version have, “ He that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life,”—following the best Greek 
MSS. of the N.T.; and in the German, French, 
and Italian versions of the Common Prayer, the 
words “of God” are retained, but omitted, as in 
the English, in the modern Greek, Spanish, &c. 
The Liber Precum Publicarum also omits them, 
and has a very respectable precedent —the Latin 
Testament, ‘‘ex celeberrimo codice Amiatino 
omnium et antiquissimo et preestantissimo,” edited 
by Tischendorf, 1850, which gives, “ qui non habet 
filium, vitam non habet.”’ Probably several other 
unimportant variations from the Bible version 
might be found in the Epistles or Gospels in the 
Prayer Book. Francis J. LzacuMan, M.A. 
20, Compton Terrace, Highbury. 


NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBERLAND 
(4@ S. ix. 50, 123, 541.)—G. M. E. C. says:— 
“Would there not have been a mockery in giving 
Napoleon Buonaparte, a prisoner, that title of 
which the English Government had known nothing 
when he was sovereign of France?” Is not this 
carrying “mockery” rather too far? To use 
G. M. E. C.’s own words, allow me to say that 
“those who thus express themselves forget ” how 
matters really stood. 

To say nothing of the signing of the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, when Buonaparte was recognised 
by Exgland as the head of the French nation, and 
the carriage of Lauriston, the bearer of the treaty, 
was dragged in the streets of London, people 
shouting “ Buonaparte for ever! ”— 

1, When that high-minded and noble-hearted 
statesman C. J. Fox died September, 1806, being 
then Prime Minister of Great Britain, was he not 
on the eve of signing negotiations of peace with 
France? Napoleon was then recognised by Eng- 
land as Emperor. 

2, When in September, 1808, the two Empe- 


rors of France and Russia, Napoleon and Alex- | 
ander, met at Erfurt, it had been resolved by them | 


to offer peace to Great Britain. A letter was ac- 
cordingly dispatched to the King of England, 
agned by both emperors, expressive of their wish 
for a general peace. The official note in which 
the British administration replied to this over- 
ture declared that the King of England was willing 
to treat for peace in conjunction with his allies. 
The negotiation unfortunately broke off, but it had 
been officially begun. 

3. When in 1809-10, Mr. P. C. Labouchere was 
sent him to negotiate peace with the Marquis 
of Wellesley, it stands to reason that Napoleon 
was then recognised by the British Government as 


peror. 


leon I. as Sovereign of France, lies in the fact 
that England, a party to the treaties of Vienna 
October 3, 1814, and June 9, 1815, in no wise 
contested or protested against the title of Ex- 
Emperor given to Napoleon, vanquished by the 
coalition of all the other Powers. 

5. To admit, as G. M. E. C. does, that—“ So 
long as he remained in Elba the title of Emperor 
was his right,” is in manifest contradiction to his 
previous assertion that “the English Government 
had known nothing of it when he was Sovereign 
of France.” The “ High-Powers” at Vienna did 
not of course give him the title of ‘‘ Emperor of 
Elba”—that indeed would have been “ mockery” 
with a vengeance! Then to add that, “ When he 
abandoned Elba he abandoned the right he ac- 
quired therewith,” is not more serious, and re- 
minds one of that poor citizen who revenged 
himself, as he thought, upon the cognizance of 
the Earl of Oxford by calling the nobleman’s 
swan a goose. P. A. L. 


James CAvAN, A CENTENARIAN.—In “N, & Q.” 
(4" 8. vii. 301) I mentioned the case of James 
Cavan, then residing near Newtownards, county of 
Down, and stated the grounds on which his claim 
to be a centenarian rested. I now wish to note 
that the old man died on June 28, 1872. He was 
the last survivor of the three persons whose names 
were inserted in the lease of 1775, which I for- 
merly mentioned: the lease, therefore, now ex- 
pires and falls in to the Marquis of Londonderry. 
The letting value of the land is now about double 
the rent payable under the lease. I suppose there 
never was a better life in a lease than Cavan’s. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

IMMERMANN: Havrr (4 S, ix. 485.) — 

Immermann: “ Miinchausen”’; “Tales from the Ger- 
man”; “The Wonders in the Spessart,” translated by 
J. Oxenford and C. A, Feiling. London, 1844, 

W. Hauff: “ Lichtenstein ; or, the Swabian League,” 
translated by F. Woodley and W. Lander. (J. C. 








4, A further and decisive proof that the English 
Government had well and duly recognised Napo- 


James’ Library of Foreign Romanee, vol. ii. 1846. 

“ Lichtenstein; or, the Outlaw of Wiirtemburg: a 
Tale of the Sixteenth Century,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Hauff by E. M. Swann, London. 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 

52, Stanley Street, S.W. 

Srk Watrter Scorr anp Burton (4 S. x. 7.) 
The proverb is not uncommon. See the close of 
my note in “ N, & Q.” 4" §, viii. 335. 

Joun AppIs, 

“Opus INoPpERosum” (4 S, x. 9.)—Jnoperosus 
is good Latin of the medizval sort. It is given 
by Du Fresne and glossed Iners, Segnis. 

Epwakp PRAcock. 

THEODORE Parker (4S. x. 10.)—Mr. Bripez 
should purchase Mr. Triibner’s edition of the 
Collected Works of Theodore Parker. Mr. Parker 
was one of the most celebrated of American Uni- 


| tarians, J.B 
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Tue Attar Crorus or Otp Sz. Pacr’s (4 S. 
ix, 317, 416, 475.) — Whether old prosy Ponz 
wrote nonsense or sense in using the words I 
quoted, viz.—‘“ Son de exquisita tela, y estén bor- 
dados en ella asuntos de Jesu-Christo, y nuestra 
Senora con bastante arte,” &c., it surely is taking 
a great liberty with the author to make him say 
(as Mr. Rateu N. James does) “ they are of 
quisite texture, and embroidered with the 
sion of Jesus Christ and the Assumption of our 
Lady,” our author not alluding to either of such 
apbjects. W. D. OLrver. 

Temple. 


SAiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Visitation of the County Palatine of Lancaster mad 
in the Year 1664-5. By Sir William Dugdale, Knight. 

Edited by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar 

of Milnrow, Hon. Canon of Manchester, and Rural 

Dean. Parts I. and II. (Printed f *hetham 

Society.) 

The Rev. Canon Rames, to whom the Chetham Societ) 
is indebted for the admirable collection of St unley Papers 
noticed by us some time since, and indeed for many of 
its most valuable publications; and who has recently 
edited for the Society the Visitation of Lancaster by 
Flowers, Norroy, in 1567, and that by St.George, Norroy, 
in 1613, has established a fresh claim to the gratitude of 
the Society by the work before us. The Visitation of 
Lancaster, by Dugdale, in 1664-5, was the last Heraldic 
Visitation held for the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
The book will be very acceptable to genealogists generally, 
but more especially to those interested in the family his- 
tory of th inty; and the general reader would be 
amused with Canon introduction, in which he 
describes Dugdale’s jou through the district, and his 
reception by and treatment of the several famil which 
varied so much according to their Royali Puritan 
Mt ; 


1ines’ 


tender 


dncient Classics for Eng h Readers 
Edward Walford, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol Coll., 
Oxford; Author of “The Handbook of the Greek 
Drama,” &c. (Blac 
We shall be surprised if this is not g 
as one of the most successful of this useful Series 
“Classics for English Readers.” Mr. Walford’s Juvenal 
is one which will be read with pleasure by all admirers 
and students of the great Poet and Satirist. 
Otp Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER.—A suge 
been made that archzological investigations, like charitv, 
should begin at home; and that at least as much attention 
as that which is now being paid to Old Jerusalem should 
be devoted to Old London; and that the Ordnance Sur 
vey should be so utilised as to mark the more important 
sites and gradual enlargement of our creat Metropolis, 
The plan, if carried out, would be very acceptable to pre- 
sent and future London Topographers, to say nothing of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. 


kwood.) 


not wenerally reg 


stion has 


Tue Zoo.oeicat Stration AND AQUARIUM AT Na- 
pLes.—We are glad to hear that Dr. Dohrn is most 
effectively assisted in the technical parts of the construc- 
tion of this building by Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium, Sydenham. ‘This gentleman, having 
been in friendly relations to Dr. Dohrn some years ago 


when in Hamburg, has obtained from the Board of the | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| purely scientific character. 


i 


ith S. X. Jnoiy 20, 7g, 


Crystal Palace Aquarium permission to render all posai- 
ble help to the Naples Station, as to an institution of g 
Whoever knows the tech- 
nical difficulties of such a construction will be ex 
ingly glad that so experienced a man as Mr. Lioyd lends 
his assistance in so disinterested a way to an establigh 
ment which we trust cannot fail to ex a powerful in- 
fluence on the progress of scientific Biology. 

BOOKS ODD V 

WANTED TO 

Particulars of Price, & 


the gentlemen by whom 
are given for that purpose 


\LUMES 
PURCHASE, 
ks to be sent directip 
es and addresses 
NOBLE’s LIVES OF THE I 2 a. 
Wanted by William J 10, St. George's Square, SW, 


Charles I 


Heath, 8.E. 


Notices to Corresponvents. 


Ine GENERAL INDEX (/o the last volume will be ready 
for delivery with “N. & Q.” of Saturday next. 

ComMANDER, R.N.— We do not bel that there exists 
any book on Cockades. Consult our General Indexes & 
the subject. 

Sunpry Querirs.— We must request our Corresponie 
ents not to mix up several subjects in the same inquiry. 
Each query should be k pt separate an 1 distinct. 

H, T. R— We cannot repeat a query which is obviously 
only one of personal interest, nor msert any query respel 
ing family history, ercept in cases of families of histertel 

Querist adds his name, and te 


address to which Replies may be sent direc 


important unless the 


J. S. CappEL.—A rare example of a quarter noble y 
Richard II, sold at Cuffe’s sale in 1854 for 3/. 1s.; ane 
ferior copy for \l. Our Correspondent’s example, unlesé 
rare mint mark, is worth about 15s. 

J. E. Park (Hedon).—The saying, but a gatherer 
and disp »ser of other men’s stuff.” in the preface to 
Sir Henry Wotton’s Elements of Architectur 

X. Y. (Edinburgh.)—See p. 

d p. 38 fe 

A. H.—Seven articles on the saying “ Apple-pie order,” 
have appeared in “N. & Q.” 1* 8, iii. 330, 468, 485; 
109; 3°¢ S. vii. 133, 209, 265. 

W. T. M. (Shenfield Grove. )— Writing became an ordi- 
nary branch of education during the fourteenth century. 

A Lapy.—ZJn the Common Place Book of Poetry, 160 


the lines— 


last volume, 


486 of « 
ur last week's nber. 


* Behold this ruin, “twas a skull, 
Once of etherial spirit full "— 
are attributed to Mrs. Niven. 
NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return Gar 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

All communications should be addressed to the Edite, 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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